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An Italian Renaissance Center-piece 
by the Gorham Master Craftsmen 


manship and tradition as are 
Gorham’s. Here, indeed, is a 
survival of the old guild spirit. 
Master Craftsmen working 
with the same skill and in the 
same deft manner as those early 
silversmiths whose produc- 
tions you admire in museums. 


A creation like the center- 


AMERICA’S LEADING 














FrederickE.Coppage, one of the 

chasers of the special creation 

shown above. For 30 years a 

Gorham Master Craftsman, 

Mr Coppage still devotes his 

skill to the creation of Gorham 
Sterling 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R.J. @G® 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 


SILVERSMITHS 








Specially wrought and decorated by hand 
for a prominent customer. 


piece above could be produced 
only under such artistic con- 
ditions: and by such Craftsmen, 
By men whose entire lives have 
been devoted to their art, whose 
terms of Gorham Master 
Craftsmanship are measured 
by quarter and half centuries. 

It is they who create the 
beautiful Gorham sterling sil- 
verware which is displayed 


by your jeweler. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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ERE is an explanation of suc- 

cess, with some weight of sci- 
entific authority behind it, and yet 
practical enough to be useful to 
everybody. We all realize the im- 
portance of being physically fit. Few of 
us, however, understand that it is equally, 
if not more important to keep fit—men- 
tally; to strengthen those particular mental 
faculties in us that may be weak or unde- 
veloped, just as we build up parts of the 
body that do not function properly. 


It may seem difficult to do this. In fact, 
it has been proved to be quite easy, by 
means of a system of scientific mind-train- 
ing that has been used successfully by hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, in every walk 
of life. Among them are many of the most 
celebrated personages in the world. For 
lack of space, only a few of these notables 
are shown here. These men, and many 
others like them, not only advise that 
this method of keeping mentally fit be 
followed. They practise what they preach! 


Big and Little Men 


All of us are born with exceptional men- 
tal capabilities. The real difference between 
the great and the obscure, between the out- 
standing success and the self-condemned 
failure, is that one develops and makes use 
of his mental faculties; the other allows 
these faculties to remain unused and un- 
developed. 


The average man—tne little man—prob- 
ably does not use one one-hundredth of his 
mental powers. His very senses are dulled 
by lack of use. He does not see nor hear a 
fraction of what goes on around him. He 
doesn’t know how to reason properly. His 
powers of attention are completely un- 
trained, and his memory, therefore, is like 
a sieve. He is altogether lacking in any 
power of sustained concentration. When his 
mind is not a blank, it flits from one in- 
choate idea to another. Finally, he has no 
Will-Power, for seldom in his entire life has 
heused this God-given faculty. As a result he 
has become like putty in the hands of clear- 
thinking men who do know what they want. 


Are such people fore-ordained to failure? 
Not if they have the intelligence to realize 


By B.C. Mc Culloch 


President, The Pelman Institute of America 


their condition, and the “‘“gumption”—there 
is no better word—to do something about it. 


The Rise of a Great Idea 


About twenty-five years ago, in England, 
& movement was set on foot to enable the 
average man to put to use in his own life 
some of the truths the science of psychology 
had discovered, especially with regard to 
the training of particular faculties, 


The movement became known as Pel- 
manism, after the man who originated this 
simple and sane idea. It was not taken up 
by faddists, but (strangely enough to some 
people) chiefly by those who would seem to 
have needed it least—by men and women 
who were already highly successful. 


Slowly Pelmanism spread—and then, 
with ever-increasing swiftness, to every 
corner of the civilized world. Today over 
600,000 individuals, in every walk of life, 
from ruler to peon, have made use of this 
remarkable system of mind-training. 


How to Exercise Mentaily 


Exactly what is Pelmanism? A great 
many people, knowing nothing of its scien- 
tific background, still think of ‘it as some- 
thing hard to understand, obscure and 
somehow “unnatural.” The fact is (as ex- 
plained) it is nothing but the principles of 
psychology, developed into an understand- 
able system that can be used by anyone to 
develop his own particular mental faculties. 
This is done under the direction of a staff 
of expert and trained psychologists. Its pur- 
pose, in particular,istostrengthen thosemen- 
‘tal faculties which are undeveloped in you. 
It does this, mainly, by means of exercises, 


The various muscles of your body develop 
only because you use them. The more you 
use them the better you can use them. Cease 
using them, andsoon they become powerless. 
It is no different with your mental faculties. 


By means of simple and fascinating exer- 
cises, done intelligently and in moderation, 
TIME, June 18, 1927 


nk P. Walsh, 


underthe guidance of expert instruc- 
tors, youfind yoursenses sharpened, 
you find it possible to observe more, 
to remember more easily, to attend 
more keenly, to concentrate more 
deeply, to reason more logically, to imagine 
more vividly and, above all, to strengthen 
your will-power! You live a fuller and 
happier life in every way. 


Finding Yourself 


There is no space here to tell of the 
unnumbered cases of people, who had given 
themselves up as confirmed failures, and 
then found that all that was the matter was 
some undeveloped, untrained, unused men- 
tal faculty—that was easily and quickly 
strengthened by a few simple, natural, easy 
mental exercises! It is interesting to note 
that those who are helped in this way 
usually describe the change, enthusiastic- 
ally, as “at last finding themselves,” 


If you are interested in knowing more 
about this remarkable system of keeping 
“mentally fit’’; if you feel, like the notable 
men pictured here, that you are using but a 
fraction of your mental capacity—you are 
invited to send for a brochure which de- 
scribes Pelmanism more in detail. It gives 
many striking examples of what Pelmanism 
has done for people. 


This brochure is called, “‘Scientific Mind 
Training.” If you wish to have a copy, send 
the coupon below, or write a letter. Your 
request will involve you in no obligation. 


Address, The Pelman Institute of America, 
71 West 45th Street, Dept. 666, New York 
City. Approved as a correspondence school 
under the laws of the State of New York. 


The Pelman Institute of America 
Zi West 45th St., Dept. 666 
New York City 

I want you to show me what Pelmanism has ac- 
tually done for over 600,000 people. Please send 
me your free book, ‘‘ Scientific Mind Training.” 
This places me under no obligation whatever. 





GAsTROGEN TABLETS 
relieve indigestion 
in 10 to 15 minutes 


— without discomfort or embarrassment! 


“Unt the day I took my first Gastrogen Tablet,’ 
writes Mr. H. S. Barnes, 28 Richardson Road, 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass., ‘‘it never occurred to 
me that there could be any real relief from indigestion 
without the hiccups and gas that go with the use of 


soda. 


“But Gastrogen Tablets convinced me to the con- 
trary. They corrected the trouble quickly—sweetened 
the stomach, drove away the leaden feeling, and did 
it so quietly and gently I never knew I’d taken any- 


thing at all.” 


R. BARNES, in his let- 

ter, points out the great 

difference ascniin Gastrogen 

Tablets and ordinary digestive 

remedies that contain soda bi- 
carbonate. 


For soda leaves an alkaline 
residue in the stomach which 
hampers normal digestion and 
brings on the hiccups, gas and 
internal rumblings, that make 
one so conspicuously miserable. 


Gastrogen Tablets are free from 
these objections 


Gastrogen Tablets contain no 
soda. They are compounded of 
alkalines that cannot act except 
in the presence of acid. So, after 
neutralizing the acidity of the 


Of Interest to Physicians 
and Druggists Only 


This reaction shows what happens in 
the stomach when you take soda: 


IICl + NaHCO3;=NaCl + COz + HzO 


Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide 
set free, then compare it with this 
equation, which pictures the action of 
Gastrogen Tablets: 


HCI + %CaCOs = %CaCiz2 + % COz + 
%H20 


stomach, they cease their work 
entirely and any excess passes 
from the system Avene ndl and 
nachinipel 


You get quick relief—you get 
effective relief (for Gastrogen 
does not retard normal diges- 
tion)—and you avoid the em- 
barrassments of eructation, the 
medical term for the social error 


of belching. 
a eae 


Gastrogen Tablets work so 
quickly that they drive away 
the discomfort of indigestion, 
heartburn and gas in from 10 to 
15 minutes. Two or three tab- 
lets are usually effective. Get 
them today—try them next time 
your dinner brings you discom- 
fort—you'll be Seilehited with 
their spicy, aromatic taste and 
surprised at the quick and com- 
fortable relief they bring. 
ie ISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. £67 
73 West Street, New York City 


Without charge or obligation on my part, 
send me your special introductory packet of © 
+ Gastrogen Tablets. 


Ss a a AE 


LETTERS 


Lindenschmid 


Sirs: 

I went to a movie, last night, and cried 
and cried—with joy. A _ big red-haired 
man with such a fine voice came out and 
sang a song about “Lucky Lindy . . Plucky 
Lindy ...” all about “Lucky” Lindbergh, 
of course. Well, my son used to be called 
“Lindy,” too, at High School, and it al 
just brought tears of pride to my eyes. 
For my son has been “Lucky” and 
“Plucky,” too, and now has a fine position, 
Please print this letter, because there must 
be many mothers among your thousands 
of readers whose husbands have such 
names that their sons have been called 
“Lindy.” Every such mother, I am sure, 
will want to go and hear this song in her 
a have a good happy cry, just as 

id. 
HILDEGARDE LINDENSCHMID 


(Mrs. Otto) 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Joseph, Coat 
Sirs: 

TIME prides itself on its accuracy. Time 
therefore will, no doubt, be glad to refer 
back to p. 14, of Time, May 9, where there 
was a paragraph called ‘Vanishing Coat” 
telling how David Lloyd George had had his 
coat stolen whilst dining at the Savoy. 

Yes, David Lloyd George has dined many 
times at the Savoy but in the interests 
of accuracy—and the Savoy—it should be 
stated that on this unfortunate occasion 
he was dining, not at the Savoy but at 
the hotel next door, or so every London 
newspaper reported. 

This may seem a very trivial rebuke, and 
so it would be, had not your paragraph 
unwittingly slandered the one man _ in 
London who has looked after the hats and 
coats of more well-known people than 
anyone else in the world; and furthermore, 
in a period of 43 years has never had an 
accident happen to any of them, to say 
nothing of having them STOLEN! 

This is “Joseph’’; urbane, silver-haired, 
well known to most U. S. visitors in Lon- 
don, whose’ photographic memory has 
puzzled many. He has not given a check 
for a hat or coat for the last 20 years, he 
never forgets a face; and the now famous 
coat which was so nearly stolen has been 
under his care on more than one occasion, 
(It was not, as it happens, a particularly 
new coat.) Hence his feelings at your 
paragraph. 

But Joseph is as shy as his memory is 
razor-keen, and on his behalf I venture, 
therefore, to exonerate him from an _ oc- 
currence with which I am quite sure thou- 
sands of Americans reading Time, and 
knowing Joseph, would have associated him. 

St. JOHN WRIGHT 

Savoy Hotel, 

London, England 

To Joseph and to the Savoy 
Hotel, an apology. ; 

The “hotel next door” is the Cecil. 


—ED. 


“Bitter Taunt” 
Sirs: 

On the unlighted coals of the fireplace 
I found a magazine, evidently a foreign 
one, with a screeching red cover. It 
turns out, of course, to be American, with 
the characteristically 100% efficient title of 
Time. I read it from cover to cover 4% 
directed and replaced it, drawing lighted 
safety match slowly along up-curled white 
page margins of famed onetime magazine. 

Still I had read it, and if the truth 
must be told, with amusement, finding it 
typically American, quaintly ungrammatical 
and sophomoric. Further it did not seem 
to be well disposed or given to amiable 
qualities. The conspicuous examples 0 
the latter are too long to rewrite. How- 
ever a few apt specimens of false fine 
writing occur in “famed,” “one,” “one 
time” and “able.” There are others 4% 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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When You Drive Up to a 


Cities Service 
A vast and efficient organization is at your com- 


mand when you buy oil or gasoline at a Cities 
Service Station or from a Cities Service dealer. 


4000 oil wells, 3000 tank cars, 7 refineries, a fleet 
of tank ships, are some of the features of the Oil 
Division of the Cities Service organization and 
indicate its ability to deliver the best petroleum 
products that can be made. 

In Cities Service oil and gasoline you obtain the 
perfectionof 12 years of technical improvements, 
as carried out by a large and capable staff of en- 
gineers and chemists. 


When you drive up to a Cities Service sta- 


. ° SS 
tion, yourcar gets the finestoiland the finest & 
gasoline this remarkable organization can 


produce. Neither money nor men are 
spared in making them superfine. 


Filling Station 


subsidiaries operating in 32 states and many 
foreign countries. 


The Cities Service organization has the second 
largest list of security-holders inthe country. More 
than 300,000 people living in every state of the 
Union and in 37 foreign countries, have invest- 
ed their money in its securities, thus participating 
in its success. These investors include many trust 
companies, banks, insurance companies and 
other institutions, as well as individuals. 


Send for a copy of “Serving a Nation,” an 
illustrated booklet describing the growth 


go tite, and activities of the Cities Service organ- 


© ization and its fiscal agents, Henry L. 
Doherty & Company. It will be sent free 
upon request addressed to Cities Service 


Company, 60 Wall Street, New York City. 


Back of Cities Service products stands a This trade-mark is . . r 


$650,000,000 organization which includes the 0! Marketing Di- 


vision and appears on 


more than 100 public utility and petroleum  ailitsservice stations 


Oil Dealers: To progressive dealers the Oil Marketing Divi- 
sion of Cities Service Company offers a profitable merchan- 
dising connection. Write for information. 


Concerts by the Cities Service Salon Orchestra are broadcast Fridays at 7 p.m. Eastern Standard Time (8 p.m. Eastern Daylight 


WLIT, WE a WGR, WGY, WRC, WCAE, WTAM, WWJ, WSAI, WLIB, WOC, WCCO, WDAF, KVOO, WEAA, KSD, WTIC, 


Saving Time) and 6 p.m, Central Standard Time (7 p.m, Central Daylight Saving Time) through the following stations: WEAF, 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


‘Diversified Interests 


Unified Control 
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atrociously bad. Its public must be one 
that admires redundant simplicity. 

Thus finding myself in the full clutch 
of circumstance, though verified by all hu- 
man experience, a bitter taunt comes to 
mind and seems- justified. It frets my 
soul to think that the Yanks, a _ nation 
far removed and by no means of the first 
rank, who with invincible logic found 
themselves in 1914-1918 too proud to fight, 
should with homely eloquence in 1927 find 
themselves too proud to learn to read and 
write. 

TIME is a crude affair. “While I was 
musing the fire burned.” 


Cyrit D. H. G. DILLINGTON-DOWSE* 
Authors’ Club, 


2, Whitehall Court, S. W. 1, 
London, England 


Significant Statements 


Sirs: 

...I had presumed from the tone of 
TIME the editors were cynical and intended 
to be nasty. 

Your letter of April 29 I have received 
today. I agree with an Italian to whom 
I read it who said: “That is very fair of 
them.” 

It may interest you to know our own 
great journalist S. S. McClure is in Italy 
for the purpose of making a_ thorough 
study of the present government. He 
said to me: “The civilization which is now 
being developed in Italy is the greatest 
ever conceived in the mind of man.” He 
is persona'ly going to investigate the 
“Italian Siberia.” He will go to these 
penal islands. Mrs. Jackson Flemming, the 
popular current history lecturer, said in 
my drawing-room: “The government Mus- 
solini is developing is so modern we 
Americans are not able to understand it; 
we are not educated up to it.” Both these 
statements are significant. 


Rose M. PREVITALI 
Via Orazio 30 
Roma, Italy 


*Not mentioned in British Who’s Who 
or in Who’s Who in Literature.—Eb. 


Champions at sport and cham- 
pions at good living—they’re 
all agreed: Shredded Wheat, 
whole wheat crisply and 
temptingly served with rich 
milk (berries, too, if you like) 
—is the breakfast complete. 


Too Local 


Sirs: 

Time’s spicy, well written columns are 
marred by one thing. The magazine is 
too local. As a newsmagazine it should 
be more liberal, more cosmopolitan. Since 
when is Ontario an “American” State,* or 
Windsor a suburb of Detroit? Since when 
is the business of Ontario NATIONAL 
Arrairs of the United States? 

I notice also that, under the departments 
of Art, Music, EDUCATION, RELIGION, Sport, 
ScieNcE, most of the events chronicled have 
happened in the United States. Does noth- 
ing of importance jn these spheres happen 
in Canada, in Europe, in any other parts 
of the world? Or do you consider your 
readers not intelligent enough or broad- 
minded enough to be interested in foreign 
affairs, in events outside the United States? 

(Subscriber) E. KREUTZWEISER 

Saskatoon, Sask. 


At West Point 


Sirs: 

. . It may interest you to know that 
I won second place in the New York Times 
Current Events Contest here at the 
Academy relying almost’ exclusively on 


Time for facts. 
H. W. SCHULL JR. 
Cadet, U. S. M. A. 
U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y. 


Tony Pitslata 
Sirs: 

Will Time please note the correct spelling 
(Tony Pitslatat) of the name of the young 
man who was drowned in the Atchafalaya 
River, at Melville, La., as recorded in the 
May 30 issue of Time? TIME is “unerring” 
but I would strongly advise the proof read- 
ers (and also the reporters) to be a little 
more careful. ... 

LEONARD A. PHILLIPS 
Fairfield, Calif. 


*TIME never said that Ontario was.—Eb. 
{TIME spelled it Tony Pitilalia.—Eb. 


<-WOPE HALE 


THE HEALTH AND PLEASURE HABIT 


4 
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Sunday School 


Sirs: 

In Time, May 2, you state that Clarence 
H. DeMar of Melrose, Mass., sets type six 
— and teaches Sunday School the sev. 
enth. 


A slight error. Sunday School is taught 


on Sunday and Sunday is the first day of: 


the week. 
If I’m wrong, please be frank. 


ERNEST S. BiGccs 
Alcester, S. Dak. 
P.S. Let me not forget to compliment you 
on your fearlessness. 


Sc many papers shun the truth through 
fear. 


“Friend” 
Sirs: 

You publish a photograph of Miss Bloom 
“and friend’? [Time, May 16]. Do you 
mean to say you do not know who 
“friend” is? It is no less a celebrity than 
David Belasco, America’s leading theatri- 
cal producer. I am surprised a magazine 
like Time should not know this at once. 
I used to have an office near Mr. Belasco’s. 
I would know him anywhere. 


JACOB LITZMAN 
New York, N. Y. 


Correct. “Friend” was indeed 
Producer David Belasco, But he 
had no connection with the story 
about Miss Bloom, whose _ photo- 
graphs are rare. He was left un- 
named to avoid confusion, left in 
the picture to increase the inter- 
est for readers of Reader Litzman’s 
perspicacity.—ED. 


More Humor 
Sirs: 

. . . I would suggest that you instill a 
little more humor into the magazine. Run 
a Poet’s Crazy Corner, where parodies on 
popular songs and poems are to be printed. 
You could start a prize contest, giving 
a reward to the contestant who delivers 
the best original parody each month. 
These bits of wit could be written around 
the latest news of the day as chronicled 
in your excellent little paper... . 

Couldn’t we have a few pictures to liven 
up the news, instead of, just faces? 

I would be pleased to learn your ideas 
on these subjects, therefore I inclose a 
little red stamp. Just stick it on an 
envelope with your reply therein and your 
Uncle Sam will see that I get it. 

A. B. MALOIRE 

Chehalis, Wash. 


Facts 
Sirs: 
Give us facts—stated fairly and _ con- 


cisely, 
Mrs. L. M. SQUIRE 

Corry, Pa. 

Praise 
Sirs: 

I have received the three books which 
I ordered through you recently. 

May I congratulate you on the service you 
rendered me? If it had not been for your 
book department, I should not have got 
these books for several weeks, since we do 
not have a bookstore in this town, and I 
did not know the publishers of two of 
these books, so could not write to them. I 
would, therefore, have had to wait to get 
them until I went to a bigger city, which 
might not have been for some time. 

As quickly as I receive your bill, I will 
mail you my check. 

Again I want to thank you for your 
co-operation and help. 

H. H. MILLER 

Vinton, Iowa 2 

If a subscriber sees mentioned 
in TIME a book he wants, let 
him write to TIME, inclose check. 
The book will be sent postpaid, 
posthaste.—ED. 


Farmer 


. So this will let you know that I 
do not want it any longer for it will 
suit those blue-bellied Yankees of the 
industrial East better than it does the 
Farmers of the West... . 
Wo. GESSFORD 
Atlanta, Mo, 
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“ree “THE BEST PIPE SMOKE EVER MADE!” 


A VAST MULTITUDE 
OF PIPE SMOKERS in- 


ae ibys Fe PM) 2s ee Sie stantly welcomed and praised 

who p y Ne Wie, ° 

than AB HS Ehcyae gl Old Briar. Thousands upon 

on : areL ly Hs, thousands claim Old Briar to 

a : be ge best pipe smoke ever 

deed 7 made. 
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tobaccos. 
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IF YOUR DEALER 
which DOES NOT HAVE 


; ’ OLD BRIAR 
Be: Light up your pipeful of Old Briar. Let the ripe fragrance of 
got Tear out this coupon and mail to: 


ody Old Briar creep up your pipe’s stem. Enjoy every bit of its United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va. U.S. A. 
0 of full, pleasant aroma — its rich body— its extra smoothness. sian iii a ats eas lee 
with Old Briar an occasion for utmost satisfaction, 


D> get Notice how mild and cool it is — how completely satisfying. wish iil mail you, om receipt of this soupen the 
4 


which regular Old Briar 50c humidor box. 1n addition, we 


wae Then you will know why this wonderful tobacco continues to Seta ie go inelude your de aier's pame. end'no 
. ° ° but pay 5 en he delivers 
your win the praise of pipe smokers everywhere. your oder. Pear out the coupon, now, while it's 
ER Generations of tobacco culture, years of selecting and of testing 
. . “¢ . . Dee Bic ccnccctcsucctscns Seeedaccsnecccccances 
nail the finest leaf tobacco, of scientific mellowing and blending, 
| B, have gone into the perfecting of Old Briar. IT ALL Astro 
aid, SHOWS UP IN THE SMOKE. City and State 


Your Dealer’s Name. 


TO DEALERS: Old Briar is sold in Pocket 

packages at 25c and Humidor boxes at 50c, a : 

$1.00 and $2.00. If your jobber has not supplied Emad nS” @/-~=—}, It you prefer—send stamps, money order or 
you, write us and we will send you a supply by os : check with coupon. T6-13 
prepaid Parcel Post at regular Dealers’ prices. : 





Wear-Praat 


Journals 


The 88% reduction in starting load, due 
to friction elimination, only begins to 
express the value of Timken-equipped 
railroad car journals. 


They have the capacity, because Timken 
Bearings are more than equal to the tre- 
mendous shock and side-thrust, as flanged 
steel wheels race over steel curves, cross- 
ings and switches. Compactly, simply, 
with absolutely no axle wear, ALL stress 
is amply provided for by Timken material 
and design—Timken-made electric steel ; 
Timken tapered construction; and Timken 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS, considered the 
greatest bearing advance since the advent 
of the taper principle. 


Journals are permanently protected. Gone 
are hot-boxes, endless lubrication, and 
rough starting. Labor, fuel and materials 
are saved. Upon request any railroad may 
have the data resulting from years of 
Timken development. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Week 


( Offshore winds tugged at the 
four-starred naval cap clamped 
firmly on the President’s head. 
Past the presidential yacht May- 
flower moved the United States 


Fleet—98 ships of war, Admiral 
Charles Frederick Hughes com- 
manding. From the ships came 


the President’s salute (21 guns), 
from the Mayflower the signal 
“Well Done”’—the navy’s formula 
of highest praise. U. 8S. President 
for some four years, President 
Coolidge had held his first naval 
review. 
@ The President sent a_ cable- 
gram to His Britannic Majesty 
George V, on the occasion of the 
King-Emperor’s 62nd _ birthday. 

“.. To Your Majesty congratu- 
lations. . .. 

(Signed) “CALVIN COOLIDGE.” 


€ While Administration -friends 
cried “Determined!” and Adminis- 
tration foes cried “Stubborn!” 
President Coolidge once more re- 
fused to call, now or later, a 
special “flood relief session” of 
Congress. 

qd “I think we shall get what 
we want at Geneva, and that no 
one else will have any more ships 
than we have.” So spoke Admiral 
Hilary P. Jones after he and other 
members of the U. S. delegation 
to the approaching Geneva Arms 
Conference had conferred at the 
White House with President Cool- 
idge and Secretaries Kellogg and 
Wilbur. 


@ To the White House office came 
Herbert C. Hoover on a trip from 
the flood district. From the White 
House came a letter to Lewis E. 
Pierson, president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, requesting 
further aid from that organization 
in raising some millions of dollars 
for flood relief work. 

( Among other presidential visi- 
tors were: onetime Governor Willi- 
am Sproul of Pennsylvania, who in- 
troduced E. E. Loomis, President 
of the Lehigh Valley  Rail- 
road; Frank L. Perrin of the 
Christian Science Monitor; U. S. 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson of 
Arkansas, who discussed flood con- 
ditions; and the United States 
empion Junior Dairy Judging 
eam, 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The Black Hills 


With Cattle Ranchér Ed Rhoades 
of South Dakota donating for the 
President’s special use two miles of 
Squaw Creek (which runs through 
the Rhoades ranch and abounds with 
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His sales talks were potent 
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Lochlaven trout); with telephone 
linemen stringing wires from 
Custer Park to Rapid City; with 
Washington wondering who will ac- 
company the President on his va- 
cation trip (Mr. & Mrs. Frank 
Stearns of Bostcr. being mentioned 
as possible traveling companions); 
preparations for the Black Hills 
journey were well under way. 


Meanwhile the Black Hills them- 
selves, suddenly become an extra- 
ordinarily famed region, were de- 
scribed in Sunday newspaper “ma- 
gazine sections,” in Washington 
despatches and in “feature” stories 
till many a U. S. citizen must have 
felt that he had almest looked into 
the blue waters of Sylvan Lake or 
climbed the high peak of Moun: 
Harney. 

Perhaps the most authoritative 
of Black Hills descriptions came 
from U. S. Senator Peter Norbeck, 
writing in The Q2:ticok. Senator 
Norbeck’s_ visits to the White 
House, his sales talks on the beauty 
of the Black Hills regior. are re- 
garded as having done much to de- 
termine the Custer Park selection. 

After pointing out that the 
“Hills” are in reality mountains 
(Mt. Harney has an altitude of 7,- 
240 feet), Senator Norbeck said 
that the Sioux Indians considered 
them sacred land, reserved by the 
Great Spirit for his own hunting 
ground and not open to mere mor- 
tals. It was on account of this be- 
lief that Verandrye, French explor- 
er who in 1743 was the first white 
man to discover the Black Hills, 
had to turn back as his Indian 
guides would not trespass through 
them. The first thorough explora- 
tion was made by General Custer 
in 1874. Then, with the discovery 
of gold, came a rush of prospect- 
ors. Soon “the tent gave way to 
the log cabin, the lob cabin to the 
brick block.” 


Coming down to the present, 
Senator Norbeck explained that the 
State of South Dakota “took time 
by the forelock” in setting aside 
125,000 acres of the Black Hills as 
a State Park, primarily as a game 
reserve in which “guns are exclud- 
ed and only camera shooting per- 
mitted.” A large herd of buffalo, 
more than a thousand elk, thou- 
sands of deer, a herd of Big Horn 
sheep and many partridge, quail 
and grouse thrive unharmed by and 
unafraid of man. 

Not far from the State Game 
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Lodge, continued the Senator, lies 
the Gold Region, “famous as ‘The 
Richest Ten Mile Square in the 
World.’ It is the home of the Home- 
stake Mine, owned and developed 
by Mr. Hearst, father of the jour- 
nalist. More than two hundred mil- 
lion dollars in gold have been taken 
from a single hill... .” 

Nearby, too, is the town of Dead- 
wood, where Buffalo Bill, Wild Bill 
Hickok (whose gun bore more notch- 
es than that of any other man), Ca- 
lamity Jane (who “divided her time 
between the jail and the street” 
and “robbed the rich and nursed 
the sick”), were onetime leading 
figures. On a mountain-top above 
the city stands the first monument 
erected to the memory of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Near the boundary of the Park 
is Mt. Rushmore, where Sculptor 
Gutzon Borglum has been commis- 
sioned to carve figures of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lincoln and 
Roosevelt in heroic size. The scale 
of the figures will be 460 feet—the 
face of Washington, for instance, 
will be 60 feet high. (The face of 
the Egyptian Sphinx is only 19.) 


THE CABINET 


Envoy to Canada 


Last week President 


Coolidge 
wrote a letter to King George. 
Said the letter, in part: 

“Great and good friend: 

“T have conferred the rank of 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary upon Mr. William 
Phillips, a distinguished citizen of 
the United States. ... He is well 
informed of the desire of this gov- 
ernment to cultivate to the fullest 
extent the friendship ... between 
Your Majesty’s Dominion of Canada 
and this country. 

“T, therefore, request Your Ma- 
jesty to receive him favorably and to 
commend him to the officials of the 
Dominion of Canada in order that 
full credence may be given to what 
he shall say on the part of the 
United States of America. 

“May God have ,Your Masjaty in 
His wise keeping.” 

To Ottawa, Ont., with this letter 
went the “distinguished citizen” 
about whom it was written—Wil- 
liam Phillips, first U. S. Minister 
to Canada (TIME, Feb. 14). He 
lunched with Premier William 
Lyon Mackenzie King, presented his 
credentials to Governor General 
Viscount Willingdon, later dined 
with the Viscount at Rideau Hall, 
home of Lord and Lady Willing- 
don. Thus the Dominion greet- 
ed its first U. S. Minister, whose 
actual duties, however, await the 
official opening of the U. S. lega- 
tion on July 1. 

At that time, with credentials, 


“A DISTINGUISHED CITIZEN OF THE 
UNITED STATES” 


Envoy William Phillips 


dinners, speeches, introductions 
over, what affairs of state will im- 
mediately confront Minister Phil- 
lips? Officially, he will be called 
upon to handle the U. §.-Canadian 
immigration question; unofficially, 
he will doubtless keep himself in- 
formed concerning the adventures 
of thirsty U. S. citizens in wet 
Ontario. 

Immigration. Late in April 
(TIME, May 2) the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor issued General 
Order 86 which, among other provi- 
sions, classed naturalized but 
foreign-born Canadians as quota- 
immigrants, ruled that after Jan. 
1, 1928, they could enter the U. S. 
only by securing admission under 
the quota given their country of 
birth. In other words, a Canadian 
citizen born in London would stand 
the same chance of getting into the 
U. S. as would a British citizen 
born in London and sstill living 
there. It should be added, however, 
that Canadians, even though for- 
eign born, who have been residing 
in Canada since before the date 
(1924) when the quota system went 
into effect in the U. S., are treated 
as native Canadians. Nevertheless, 
many foreign-born Canadians who 
have come to the Dominion since 
1924 find themselves virtually ex- 
cluded, inasmuch as their native 
countries for the most part have 
long waiting lists of persons who 
have already applied for admission 
under quota. 

This situation produced a_ note 
of protest to the U. S. Department 
of State from Vincent Massey, 
Canadian Minister to the U. S. 


Last fortnight Secretary of State 
Frank B, Kellogg replied. He 


regretted that the order would 
“cause some hardship,” said 
that “those who obviously cannot 
hope to receive immigration visas 
for some time to come” would be 
“clearly informed of their status” 
so that they could “make their plans 
accordingly.” He also promised 
that, if necessary, the six-month 
time allowance before the order 
takes effect would be extended. And, 
finally, he promised to bring the 
question to the attention of Con- 
gress when it should next convene. 
But he said that the order, based 
on the Immigration Act of 1924, 
could not be changed without 
authority from Congress, nor could 
any arrangement be made by which 
Canadian foreign born could be 
put on the quota ahead of or in 
place of their fellow nationals who 
lived at a greater distance from 
the U. S. 

Last week the Canadian Cabinet 
went into special session at Ottawa 
to consider a reply to Secretary 
Kellogg’s note. The essential of 
the Canadian objection is that the 
U. S., as a foreign power, does not 
have the right to discriminate be- 
tween two classes of Canadian citi- 
zens by admitting Canadian-born 
Canadians and putting foreign-born 
Canadians into an entirely different 
category, though both classes are 
equally citizens of Canada. Cana- 
dians affected are for the most part 
residents of Windsor, Ont., who 
daily cross the border to work in 
Detroit. 

Liquor. Last fortnight Chairman 
D. H. Hanna of the Ontario Liquor 
Commission saddened thirsty U. S. 
citizens by stating that tourists per- 
mits to buy liquor would not be 
granted to “excursionists,” that 
“American visitors” expecting “big 
blowouts” in Ontario would be “dis- 
appointed” (TIME, June 6). 

When the Ontario liquor stores 
actually opened, hawever, it quickly 
became obvious that an “excursion- 
ist,” unless roped, hog-tied and 
branded as such, could not possibly 
be distinguished from a “tourist.” 
Any U. S. citizen who found him- 
self in Ontario and considered hin- 
self to be a Canadian tourist could 
secure a tourist permit and quaff 
beer, wine, ale, whiskey, champagne, 
gin, in any legal “residence,” in- 
cluding his hotel room. 

“Opening Day” in Ontario found 
no riots, no tremendous exodus from 
the U. S., no Detroit invasion of 
Windsor. It did find, however, in- 
terminable queues of applicants 
lined up before the _liquor-store 
doors. The first U. S. citizen to 
make a purchase was one Fayette 
Bristol of Highland Park (Detroit 
suburb); Mr. Bristol toted away 
an undetermined quantity of Old 
Crow whiskey. ‘ 

Scotch whiskey appeared in 
greatest demand. Though no fig- 
ures on sales were given out, it was 
estimated that in Windsor alone 
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about $6,500 worth of spirituous 
liquors were purchased, with hun- 
dreds in line when the government 
stores closed. Chairman Hanna ad- 
mitted that there had been a “con- 
gestion,” but denied that there 
had been a “rush.” 

Relation’s with Canada. School- 
boys innumerable have recited that 
the U. S. is bounded on the north 
by Canada; peace-lovers have 
beamed upon this border as one 
of the few great international 
boundaries “unmarred by fort or 
battleship.” But U. S.-Canadian 
relationships have not been in- 
variably happy; sometimes harsh 
words have been spoken, sometimes 
powder has been burned. 

Thus one of the least discussed 
(in U. S. history textbooks) issues 
of the War of 1812 was the move- 
ment (advocated by Henry Clay 
and other U.S. fire-eaters) for the 
annexation of Canada. During the 
war, however, the U. S. Canadian 
operations were a dismal failure, 
relieved chiefly by Perry’s famed 
“We have met the enemy and they 
are ours” victory on Lake Erie. 

In 1844 disputes between U. S. 
settlers in the northwest and the 
(British) Hudson’s Bay Co. became 
critical when the Democrats made 
their campaign slogan “Fifty-four 
forty or fight”—meaning that Ore- 
gon should extend north to 54° 40’ 
and include about half of what is 
now British Columbia and Alberta, 
provinces of the Dominion of Can- 
ada. The Democrats won the elec- 
tion, did not get the “fifty-four 
forty” line (it was settled at 49°) 
and also did not fight, having on 
their hands the Mexican War. 

The most recent outstanding 
U. S.-Canadian relationship was the 
movement to arrange a reciprocal 
tariff agreement with Canada 
(1911) by which each country 
would lower its protective tari 
duties on the other’s products. 
Canadian reciprocity was a_ pet 
issue of William Howard Taft, 
the measure was passed in the 
U. S. Congress by a combination 
of Democratic and Republican votes 
and injured President Taft with 
many members of his own party. 
The President’s victory was then 
made to appear somewhat futile 
when the Canadians overthrew the 
Laurier Liberal government, which 
supported the reciprocity movement. 


ee 9 
“Political Act” 
White crosses, many thousands, 
fan out before a little knot of men 
standing in the great War cemetery 
at Suresnes. The dead are hon- 
ored—so far as they may be. 
Their old commander, John Joseph 
Pershing, is there. So is the man 
who ignored glory, content with 
power—Edward Mandell House. 
These two have come from the 
U. S.; and from Turkey has come 
Mark Lambert Bristol, curt but 
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kindly Admiral, retiring U. S. High 
Commissioner to the Young Turks 
(TIME, June 6). The U. S. Min- 
isters to Sweden,* Hungary} and 
Switzerland,** stand nearby. Col- 
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lectively all have laid wreaths on 
the Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier. Now they are met to listen 
as Myron Timothy Herrick, Am- 
bassador from the U. S. to France, 
speaks to the silent graves. What 
can be said to them that matters? 
Yet, in a few moments, even Gen- 
eral Pershing was reported to have 
“gasped,” as he listened—for Am- 
bassador Herrick spoke vehemently, 
last week, of BOLSHEVISM. 


Mr. Herrick’s upright, patrician 
frame, crowned by handsome grey 
and flowing hair, seemed trembling 
with emotion. The speech which he 
pronounced was far different from 
that handed out to reporters a few 
hours earlier by a bored. Legation 
clerk. Words hot and unfamiliar 
poured in a torrent from these usu- 
ally cool lips: “. Bolshevism 
- - « moral débacle . . . an insane 
nation worse than Nero!.. . .fiend- 
ish ingenuity ... fatal poison... 
hydrophobia. . . .” 

If the Ambassador spoke thus 
with the consent and concurrence 
of U. S. President Calvin Coolidge, 
his speech was momentous. If not, 
it was an instance of “shirt-sleeve 
diplomacy” with even its shirt off. 
Presumably the U. S. President 
concurred. Mr. Herrick, warming 
gradually to his subject, said: 

“Wherever an American soldier 
lies buried in any part of the 
world his compatriots lovingly 


*Leland Harrison. 
tJoshua Butler Wright. 
**Hugh R. Wilson. 


gather to honor his memory, to 
draw a fresh inspiration from his 
valorous deeds. .. . 

“We achieved our liberty in 1776, 
the French in 1789. Year after 
year in other lands the strugtle 
has been renewed» until with the 
Allies’ victory many of us came 
at last to believe that the fight 
for freedom had been practically 
won. 

“In our enthusiasm we did not 
take into account another enemy 
of representative government—I 
mean disease; a disease to which 
innocent, well-meaning people are 
being universally and deliberately 
exposed. ... 

“The case of Russia is the sad- 
dest example of a moral débacle 
known to history. ... 

“A diseased democracy may be 
as grave a peril as the maddest 
king, an insane nation worse than 
Nero; and I insist that it is not 
incumbent upon us Americans, who 
fought a seven-years’ war for the 
purpose of securing for ourselves 
‘the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness,’ to sit quietly 
by while a band of men who have 
made themselves the masters of 
a kindly and talented race, at- 
tempt, with fiendish ingenuity, to 
inject a fatal poison into our citi- 
zens and to undermine the institu- 
tions which have brought comfort 
and happiness to our continent.... 


“That the masters of this new 
[Russian] régime profess to speak 
in a great people’s name deceives 
nobody and need not be taken into 
consideration by the most_hide- 
bound legalist. When in any prop- 
erly policed community a man with 
hydrophobia. is rushing about the 
streets you first shut him up and 
then you try to cure him; what 
he himself has to say on the sub- 
ject of his malady nobody bothers 
about as long as he is still at large 
and biting people.” 

Gesturing emotionally toward the 
wide fields of crosses, Mr. Herrick 
concluded: 

“As we stand here beside the 
graves of the men who gave up 
their lives in one of the great wars 
of liberation we may well ask our- 
selves what is going to protect us 
from this. encroaching peril, which 
bids fair to be as disastrous as 
the one which cost them their exist- 
ence.” 

Significance. Compared to the 
typhoons of talk that swirl up 
from the State Department and the 
White House, what are the words 
of even an aroused ambassador but 
harmless, empty zephyrs? Europe 
does not take that view. Said 
Le Matin, famed and orthodox 
Parisian news organ: 

“Never in any parliament or 
any assembly has there been heard 
a condemnation as forceful, as 
scornful of the bolshevik régime 
as that pronounced by United 
States Ambassador Herrick with 





all the authority which attaches 
itself to his person. 

“This powerful address, coming 
after the rupture of relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the So- 
viets [see p. 13], will not fail to 
be commented, upon as a political 
act, and it will certainly be ac- 
cepted as an indication that the 
United States will not only defend 
itself as in the past against the 
invasion of the communist microbe, 
but will second any united action 
destined definitely to destroy the 
Soviet power.” 

Millions of Europeans thought of 
Mr. Herrick’s words as an act. 
Only a few Frenchmen—and others 
—remembered the bitter disillusion- 
ment that followed acceptance of 
the words of Woodrow Wilson as 
though they had been acts of Con- 


gress. 


THE JUDICIARY 


Supreme Court’s Week 


August at Washington, the U. S. 
Supreme Court last week handed 
down, among others, the following 


decisions: 

Perovich. To U. S. Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft last week 
came a matter whose acquaintance 
he had first made as U. S. Presi- 
dent in 1909. This was the case of 
Vuco Perovich, convicted of first 
degree murder in Alaska in 1905. 
After respites and appeals, Presi- 
dent *Taft saved Mr. Perovich from 
the gallows by commuting his sen- 
tence to life imprisonment. 

Whereupon Mr. Perovich grum- 
bled, protested. He preferred a 
death sentence to a life sentence. 
And, in 1925, a Kansas District 
Judge ruled that the presidential 
right to avnul a sentence (by par- 
don) did not include the right to 
alter it (by commutation) without 
the prisoner’s consent. Thus mercy 
became high-handed, clemency a 
usurpation. Furthermore, since Mr. 
Perovich was being illegally held, 
his detention could not continue, 
so he was released under a habeas 
corpus writ. At large, Mr. Pero- 
vich opened a barber shop, has 
spent the last two years law- 
abidingly wielding shears and ra- 
zor. 

Meanwhile the Kansas decision 
was appealed. Last week it turned 
up before the Supreme Court, the 
Chief Justice of which is, of course, 
the same William Howard Taft 
whose 1909 action constituted the 
point at issue. Dignified, fair- 
minded, Chief Justice Taft took 
no part in the court’s deliberations. 
But the Court upheld him, reversed 
the Kansas decision. It held that 
the pardoning power was part of 
the machinery of the law, that this 
machinery operates without regard 
to the consent of those affected. 
It held also that changing a death 
sentence to a life sentence was a 
legitimate part of the pardoning 
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Vuco PEROVICH 


Bars to his liberty—bars to his 


death. 


power, since a life sentence is com- 
monly regarded as less severe than 
a death sentence, therefore, to 
some extent, a pardon of it. 

Vuco Perovich, though - still 
preferring gallows to cell, prepared 
to return to prison. As Associate 
Justice Holmes read the decision 
upholding the 1909 ruling, des- 
patches reported that “Chief Jus- 
tice Taft smiled broadly.” 

12 Miles. Rum-laden, the steam- 
er Underwriter bobbed some months 
ago along the Atlantic Ocean, 34 
miles from land. Rum-seeking, a 
Coast Guard vessel bobbed after. 
Eventually the Coast Guard boat 
caught the Underwriter, took from 
her 811 cases of whiskey. 

Last week the Supreme Court, 
after hearing the argument of able 
Assistant U. S. Attorney General 
Mabel W. Willebrandt, held the 
capture legal, despite its having 
taken place outside the twelve-mile 
limit. 

Kodak. “If it isn’t an Eastman, 
it isn’t a Kodak,” says the East- 
man Kodak Co., Kodak-ing as it 
goes. Recently the Federal Trade 
Commission, a federal investigating 
body, the precise scope of whose 
authority no-one has determined, ob- 
jected to Eastman’s recent purchase 
of three laboratories for the making 
of cinema films. The output of these 
three laboratories was greater than 
that of all other laboratories east 
of Chicago; the Commission alleged 
that they would result in throt- 
tling competition, ordered the East- 
man Co. to dispose of them. The 
Eastman Co. refused. The Supreme 
Court endorsed the refusal, said, in 
effect: Keep your laboratories. De- 
feated, the Commission sought new 
fields of investigation. 

Harvester Co. Charged with hav- 
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ing failed to carry out a 1918 
agreement to restore competitive 
conditions in its field, the Interna. 
tional Harvester Co. was upheld by 
the Supreme Court. The opinign 
ruled that the International Har. 
vester Company had not since 191 
restrained or suppressed trade nor 
had it controlled or dominated trade 
by price regulation. 


Forthwith the Court adjourned 
until October, having disposed of 
more than 900 of some 1,150 cases 
docketed during the term. Outstand. 
ing decisions were: Canceling of 
the Elk Hills naval oil reserve 
leases; approving the Volstead Act 
limitation on liquor prescriptions 
and the Harrison anti-narcotic act; 
affirming the President’s power to 
remove postmasters and _ other 
statutory officials without consent 
of the Senate. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Court-Martial 


U. S. Navy rear admirals are 
selected from a list of captains 
who have distinguished themselves 
by long and praiseworthy service, 
One such captain is Capt. Franklin 
D. Karns, commander of the 32,000- 
ton U. S. S. Colorado. With 37 
years of naval service behind him, 
Captain Karns might well have 
been looking forward to early pro- 
motion. 

But, one morning some six weeks 
ago, 37 good years were marred by 
one allegedly negligent moment. It 
was during the naval review in 
New York Harbor (TIME, May 9). 
Between Governor’s Island and the 
Battery the Colorado bumped, 
stopped, stuck fast on Diamond 
Reef, remained there 36 hours. 

Last week a board of inquiry 
report charged Captain Karns and 
Lieutenant Commander Dupree J. 
Friedell with negligence, ordered 
court-martial proceedings to be im- 
mediately instituted against them. 
Clark Cottrell, Navy Yard _ pilot, 
was guiding the Colorado when it 
grounded, but is a civil employe, 
not under Navy jurisdiction. 


RADICALS 


Committee 


Last week sympathizers with 
Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vat- 
zetti thought they saw a _ rescue 
party starting out for an eleventh 
hour salvation of the two men who 
are scheduled to occupy the electric 
chair during the week of July 10. 

Governor Alvan Tufts Fuller of 
Massachusetts, who last fornight 
had somewhat curtly replied to 4 
request that he appoint a commit- 
tee of investigation with the state 
ment that the matter was his re 
sponsibility to be investigated as 
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the state at $1,025,000. Because 
Governor Small disputed many 
items in the state bill, a Master 
in Chancery was appointed to re- 
port on the exact sum owed. Last 
week the approaching Chancery 
decision brought the six-year-old 
case once more into black, stream- 
ing headlines. 

The friends of the Governor, 
realizing that the decision might 
definitely name him as having per- 
sonally profited by the state fund 
deposit and loan, foresaw also the 
possibility of his enemies attempt- 
ing to oust him from office on quo 
warranto proceedings. Such quo 
warranto (by what right) proceed- 
ings would have been based on 
the argument that Governor Small 
took oath as Governor while in 


the committee will make an investi- 
gation independent of the Gover- 
nor’s own inquiry and report to 
him. 

Although the new committee is 
advisory only and although it is 
in no sense pro-Sacco or pro-Van- 
zetti, friends of the condemned 
Italians welcomed its appointment. 
Felix Frankfurter’s study of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case* has become 
a sort of Sacco-Vanzetti Bible, ex- 
tracts from which have been read 
from many a soap-box on many 
a public square. 

And Mr. Frankfurter is a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Law School 
faculty. Furthermore, it is felt 
that the new committee takes the 
case entirely out of the realms of 
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bank’s profit from its handling of 
state funds, he personally was ac- 
quitted of having received a por- 
tion of those profits for his own 
benefit, advancement or pleasure. 

Thus closed a famed case with 
what those hostile to Governor 
Small termed the acquisition of 
perhaps the most expensive coat 
of whitewash known in the annals 
of exculpation. 


RACES 
U.S. Jews Discussed 


When European Jews visit the 
U. S. they scrutinize members of 
their race with special interest. 
Last week the Christian Century 
ublished the observations of 
eputy Gruenbaum of Warsaw: 

“The American Jews are compla- 
cent and well-fed. And in all gen- 
eral Jewish questions they imagine 
that they need nothing at all, that 
their role in Jewish life is only to 
give, to provide for the poor east- 
European Jews, who depend on 
their aid. good deal of the 
blame for this state of things must 
be placed at the door of our envoys 
from eastern Europe, who have 
made a habit of going to America 
to collect money. 

“Yet in spite of this self-satisfied 
air among the Jews of America 
there is no lack of Jewish prob- 
lems in America. Above all there 
is the problem of assimilation which 
is making big strides. The younger 
generation does not understand 
Yiddish.” 

Deputy Gruenbaum discussed U. 
S. Anti-Semitism: “There is the 
so-called five o’clock anti-Semitism. 
Up to five o’clock in the afternoon, 
in business life there is not a hint 
at anti-Semitism, but after five 
o’clock the Jews are left severely 
to themselves. . . . There is a 
movement to make it more diffi- 
cult for people to become lawyers, 
because 14,000 of the 20,000 law- 
yers in New York are Jews.” 


CATASTROPHE 


Oratory 


Into the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, last week 
strode Chicago’s Mayor, William 
Hale Thompson. Thereupon a band 
of Chicago high school students 
(on s eo vacation for the day) 
played the Mayor’s campaign an- 
them, “America First, Last and Al- 
ways,” and a sextette of uniformed 
Chicago policemen harmonized on 
ithe same hymn. 

Meanwhile some 1,800 delegates 
to ‘the “Mississippi Flood Control 
Conference ‘clapped hands, stamped 
feet, as the Mayor mounted a plat- 
form over which hung a gigantic 
banner inscribed with ‘the ~worts, 


“America First.” From the Sherman ' 


lobby came, intermittently, strains 
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of a fife & drum corps which, aided 
by placards, advertised the confer- 
ence, 

Thus opened the Flood Control 
Conference, called by Mayors 
Thompson of Chicago, O’Keefe of 
New Orleans and Miller of St. 
Louis, but with Mayor Thompson 
the dominant spirit. Seven U. S. 
Senators and two Cabinet members 
(Dwight Filley Davis, Secretary of 
War and James J. Davis, Secretary 
of Labor) were present; so were 
Mayors from many a Mississippi 
Valley city; so was onetime U. S. 
Senator William Lorimer, once 
barred from the Senate after an 
investigation of his campaign ex- 
penditures; so was many another 
notable. 

Speeches numerous and lengthy 
fell into two classes, depending on 
whether the speaker did or did not 
represent the Federal Government. 
Of the latter sort was Mayor 
Thompson’s address which termed 
the flood “an indictment of and 
challenge to the Federal Govern- 
ment,” something which “might 
have been expected in China but 
not in the rich America with its 
“— good government.” 

. S. Senator Henrik Ship- 
stebd of Minnesota: “We have 
stood around long enough meeting 
the situation with half-way meas- 
ures.” 

U. S. Representative Edward E. 
Denison of Illinois advocated “more 
and bigger levees,” 
les by pronouncing “Levys.” 

U. S. Senator Pat Harrison of 
Mississippi pointed to the “surplus 
of $600,000,000” in the U. S. Trea- 
sury, said the country was rich 
enough to control floods. 

And Mayor O’Keefe of New Orl- 
eans called upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment to “assume full responsi- 
bility” to “make immediate appro- 
priations.” 

Then spoke Secretary Dwight F. 
Davis, who said he came at the 
request of the President and to in- 
dicate the Administration’s sympa- 
thy with flood sufferers. “The Miss- 
issippi can and must be controlled,” 
said Secretary Davis. “The nation 
whose engineers built the Panama 
Canal despite seemingly insuper- 
able obstacles can solve the . 
problem of flood control.” He added 
that the solution was a matter for 
the next session of Congress to de- 
termine. 

Major General Edgar Jadwin, 
Chief of the U. S. Army engineers, 
rose to his feet. General Jadwin re- 
iterated the army-engineer insist- 
ence upon levees as the backbone 
of flood prevention. He said that 
though the flood has submerged 20,- 
000 square miles, it would have 
submerged 30,000 had levees not 
restricted its spread. General Jad- 
win also attacked the popular the- 
ony that re-forestation would pre- 
vert ffuture floods; he pointed out 
‘that im 1f844, when the valley was 
thickly forested, sit experienced one 
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of the greatest floods of its history. 
After a three-day session, the 
Conference disbanded, after the ad- 
option of resolutions calling on the 
Federal Government to supply im- 
mediate flood relief and: requesting 
congressional and presidential ac- 
tion on the prevention of further 
floods. It was expected that the res- 
olutions would offer some sugges- 
tions as to flood prevention, but the 
committee on resolutions was ap- 
parently so@ divided between adher- 
ents of levees, reservoirs, re-forest- 
ing, spillways and various combi- 
nations of these methods that no 
specific resolutions were adopted. 


Past Tense. “Now Orleans is 
safe,” said last week’s advertise- 
ments of the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad. The advertisement con- 
tinued by discussing the 1927 flood 
in the past tense. 

The flood was, indeed, in its last 
stages—no grand finale but a slow 
seeping into the Gulf of Mexico. A 
comparatively small area in the 
extreme southern portion of the 
Atchafalaya River basin was still 
experiencing tense moments, but no 
major levees had “gone out” and 
even in northern Louisiana the 
waters were falling. 

Meanwhile, however, heavy rains 
in the central and northern Missis- 
sippi valley threatened, if not a 
renewal of flood conditions, at least 
a considerable lengthening of the 
time estimated for the receding of 
the waters. 


Food. A pancake griddle that 
bakes 440 pancakes at a time is a 
feature of the refugee camp at 
Monroe, La. It is made of welded 
strips of sheet iron, under which 
run pipes with natural gas. Thus 
some 3,000 refugees are speedily 
supplied with their hot cakes and 
maple syrup breakfast. 

The Monroe Sunday dinner menu 
consists of roast lamb, creamed po- 
tatoes, corn on the cob, cake, or- 
ange sauce, tea, coffee, milk or 
buttermilk—all served for the sum 
of 18c. The refugees are quartered 
in regulation army tents. 


Mountain Streams. The official 
death list of the two-month flood 
of the Mississippi River is 114. 
Last week in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee scores of mountain streams, 
creeks hardly with names, ‘took 
probably as many lives in the 
space of a few days. Flooded by 
an eleven-hour’ cloudburst they 
swept away bridges, houses and 
villages. Hardest hit was Perry 
County, Ky., with some 30 dead. 
The estimated death list has passed 
100, with reports from_ isolated 
mountain districts expected mate- 
rially to increase this total. Said 
Sheriff William Cornett of Perry 
County: “This is undoubtedly the 


worst catastrophe that Kentucky 
has ever known.” 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Reds Go 


At Victoria Station, within eight 
minutes’ brisk walk of Buckingham 
Palace, there gathered last week 
several hundred British Laborites, 
led by the Right Honorable Arthur 
Henderson, to cheer and wave good- 
by to the Soviet Russian Chargé 
d’Affaires, A. P. Rosengolz, now ban- 
ished with his staff from Britain 
by decree of the Baldwin Cabinet 
(TIME, June 6) backed by a Con- 
servative majority in the House of 
Commons, 

Young nurses chanced to be pa- 
troiling Victoria Station selling red 
Red Cross poppies, and these the 
Laborites bought, hilarious at the 
coincidence, 

“Hullo old fellow!” 
Laborite Henderson, M. 
Rosengolz strode in. 

“Here, take a snapshot of a 
young Bolshie,” cried Chargé d’Af- 
faires Rosengolz amiably, and 
pushed his infant son before a 
photographer’s camera. 

“Damn the Bolsheviks, they put 
my eyes out! ” screamed a blind 
man, trying to break through the 
crowd. Strong bobbies collared 
him. 

The throng burst into “The 
International,” as Laborite George 
Lansbury, M. P., beat time jovially 
with his large bowler hat. With 
him stood the sole British Com- 
munist M. P., Shapurji Saklatvala, 
earrying a large bouquet of red 
roses for Mme. Rosengolz. 

As train time drew neav Chargé 
d’Affaires Rosengolz kissed Mr. 
Lansbury, Mr. Saklatvala and many 
another in the usual continental 
fashion—on both cheeks. Then he 
launched into a farewell speech, 
mentioning Secretary of State for 
India the Earl of Birkenhead, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Win- 
ston Churchill by name, and call- 
ing them the statesmen chiefly re- 
sponsible for “this unwarranted, 
insane step” by the Cabinet. 


M. Rosengolz continued: “The 
British Government is preparing an 
attack on Sovieta from three di- 
rections. One, by encouraging and 
assisting the armies of Rumania, 
Poland and other nations hostile to 
my country. Two, by endeavoring 
to form a continental bloc of na- 
tions against Sovieta. Three, by en- 
deavoring to unite the Great 
Powers in the Far East against 
Sovieta.” 

At 11 a. m. the train puffed 
out. M. Rosengolz and staff pro- 
ceeded to Berlin where they were 
to confer with Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Georg Tchitcherin, now so- 
journing “for his health” in the 
western political cockpit. 
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Unemployed 


Members of the House of Com- 
mons eried “Hear, Hear!” ap« 
pevnely last week as Minister of 

abor Sir Arthur Herbert Steel- 
Maitland declared: “I believe it is 
a fact that there are more workers 
unemployed in the U. S. than in 
Great Britain. . Although no 
official statistics on the subject of 
unemployment in the U. S. are is- 
sued by the U. S. Government, it 
appears to be generally accepted by 
those competent to form an opinion 
that out of 12,000,000 workers en- 
gaged in manufacturing and indus- 
try in the U. S. 1,590,000 are unem- 
ployed.... Our own unemploy- 
ment figure has just sunk to 978,- 
000, the lowest since 1921.” 


In Washington, Acting Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics Charles 
E. Baldwin declared: “We [the 
U. S. Department of Labor] do not 
know and nobody knows how many 
persons there are out of employ- 
ment [in the U. S.].” Mr. Baldwin 
explained that the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics computes monthly 
“an unemployment index which 
shows the trend of employment, 
that is, whether the number em- 
ployed is increasing or decreasing.” 


The latest (April) report of this 
nature by the Department of Labor 
declares: “The level of employ- 
ment in April, 1927 was 2.4% lower 
than in April, 1926, and pay roll 
totals were .6% lower.” 


Sir Austen Gashed 


A stiff, white strip of sticking 
plaster was stuck last week over 
a long gash extending from the 
forehead to the right eye of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, British For- 
eign Secretary. 

He acquired the gash when, at 
the wheel of his own limousine, he 
swerved to avoid a woman wad- 
dling placidly across Whitehall 
Square. ° 

Sir Austen’s limousine was 
stopped by a cement safety zone, 
while its glass windows became 
splinters. A passing motorist 
rushed him to Westminster Hospi- 
tal, and next day he was suffi- 
ciently recovered to set out for a 
holiday at Aix-les-Bains, France. 

Despite the sticking plaster, his 
right eye still clamped with a firm 
grip his internationally famed mon- 
ocle. As he entrained at London 
the Foreign Secretary’s left arm 
clamped with equal firmness a copy 
of British Foreign Secretaries, a 
study of eleven statesmen from 
1807 to 1916.* 

From Aix, Sir Austen planned 
to go on to the forthcoming League 
of Nations Council session at Gen- 
eva. 


*By Algernon Cecil—G. Bell & Sons, 
London (16s net). 


Cropped 


A __French_ correspondent cabled 
on Derby Day (see p. 28) one 
of those small, revealing anecdotes 
of His Majesty George V which 
British newsgatherers have not the 
humor to appreciate. 

His Majesty had strolied out to 
the paddock, and was regarding 
pensively a sleek little filly whose 
tail had been cropped short. A 
shadow of disapproval crossed the 
King’s face as he inspected the 
very close-cropped tail. 

“May I trust that Your Majesty 
is pleased?” quavered a groom, as 
the silence became oppressive. 

“No,” said the King slowly, “No. 
I do not like at all such trimming 
of a horse’s tail. I think it is 
very ugly.” A still longer pause 
ensued. “In fact,” concluded His 
Majesty, at last, “such a cropped 
tail reminds me of a woman with 
bobbed hair.” 


FRANCE 
Invited to Jail 


The French Government des- 
patched a courteous summons last 
week to the arch Royalist and 
the arch Communist of France— 
respectively, editor Léon Daudet 
of the Royalist newspaper L’Ac- 
tion Francaise and the leading 
Communist Deputy, Marcel Cachin. 
These gentlemen were told that they 
must at once set a time convenient 
to themselves to serve jail sen- 
tences which have hung over each 
for almost two years. Since their 
crimes were political, this courtesy 
was extended by French custom— 
based on the theory that it is 
foolish to make martyrs out of 
men whose crime is too much talk 
against the Government. Jailed 
they would talk louder, martyred 
they might be heeded... . 


The crime of plump, complacent, 
witty, dynamic Editor Léon Dau- 
det is “defaming the police.” He 
has defamed almost every high offi- 
cialin France at one time or another 
in L’Action Francaise, to the huge 
delight of Parisians; but “defam- 
ing the police” serves to cover the 
merry multitude of his bright 
sins. No one really wants to 
put such a booming, spacious fel- 
low as M. Daudet in jail; but 
appearances must be_ preserved, 
and he has already had two years 
of grace. ... 

Acrid Deputy Cachin, per con- 
tra, is under sentence for “i 
citing soldiers of the Republic to 
desertion.” However, it was only 
the Moroccan war (TIME, May 11, 
1925, et seq.) and not the World 
War from which M. Cachin ex- 
horted soldiers to desert. So he 
too has been allowed almost two 
years’ grace. ... 

How did these so different 
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political offenders react last week 
upon being pressingly invited to 
jail? 

Communist Cachin, lacking a 
sense of humor, called a meeting 


M. DAUDET 
... full of sly digs 


of Communist leaders in Paris. 
There a dozen or more speakers 
breathed defiance, typically as fol- 
lows: 


“If a single one of our friends 
is arrested, we will pass from 
words to acts. If the Government 
wants war, it will have it.” 


The great, the irrepressible 
Editor Daudet reacted in a manner 
far different. He might have called 
a meeting of the French Royalists 
who are as strong as or stronger than 
the Communists. Instead, he took 
pen and concocted for L’Action 
Francaise a leading article so full 
of sly, telling digs at personalities 
in the Government, so meaty with 
tidbits of Daudeterie, that Paris, 
figuratively speaking, exploded with 
forgiving mirth. ... 

Next day even Le Figaro, usually 
opposed. to every policy of Royalist 
Daudet, printed an open letter to 
President Doumergue of the Re- 
public, asking a free pardon for 
MM. Daudet and stating: “If he is 
imprisoned at the same time as 
this adherent of the Third Inter- 
national [M. Cachin] he will be 


released next day by popular de- 
mand!” 

Thus supported, M. Daudet could 
and did snap his fat fingers last 
week, when friends asked if he 
would go to jail, saying “Pouff! 
Pas du tout!” (“Not much!’) 


Beautification Banned 


One way to make a woman 
beautiful is to pierce a hole through 
the flesh of her lower lip and in- 
sert a flat wooden plug. Do the 
same with the upper lip, and grad- 
ually insert larger and _ larger 
plugs. At last two wooden discs 
as large as soup plates, each edged 
with stretched lip, will hang down 
from the beautified face, almost 
prevent speech, and render eating 
extremely difficult. Complete the 
beautification by filing the teeth 
to sharp points and hanging a 
ring in the nose. Then, in the 
French Colony of Senegal, West 
Africa, the woman so adorned may 
expect to command an excellent 
price from a_wife-seeker. 

Although the custom alluded to 
is of immemorial antiquity, an at- 
tempt was made last week to 
stamp it out utterly by His Ex- 
cellency Jules Carde, Governor- 
General of French West Africa. 
To women who thus _ beautify 
themselves in future, a jail term 
of from two to five years. To 
“parents or beauty doctors” who 
perform or abet such _ beautifica- 
tion, jail sentences of from five 
to ten years. Thus proclaimed 
native heralds, by authority de- 
rived from President Gaston 
Doumergue of the French Re- 
public, 


RUSSIA 
Bolshevik Prisoner 


“She is much less sinister than 
her photographs indicate ... She is 
so ‘garrulous, so lovely a person. . 
She is not my idea of an active 
Bolshevik. . . .” 

It was jaded, world-traveled Cor- 
respondent Walter Duranty of the 
New York Times who thus des- 
cribed last week with. sly enthusi- 
asm the notorious Madame Borodin, 
wife of the Soviet Russian emissary 
to Chinese Communists, Michael 
Borodin. When Mme. Borodin was 
captured by Chinese anti-Commun- 
ist troops near Shanghai (TIME, 
March 21), many a non-Communist 
thought, “Serves her right!” What 
sort of treatment has me. Boro- 
din received? She told last week in 
the bare, white-walled waiting-room 
of a prison at Peking. 

Said this — so-sinister-in-photo- 
graphs lady: “I was terribly afraid 
ae id 

Then, chattily going back to the 
very beginning, she seemed to be- 
come again the commonplace “Mrs. 


Grosberg,” under which name she 
was known in Chicago, years ago. 

“Well,” she said, “things are so 
dear in Moscow that when I got 
to Shanghai and found them so 


MME. BORODIN 
“T stick to my principles!” 


cheap I just bought all sorts of 
things. ... 

“The Chinese soldiers who cap- 
tured me handcuffed my wrists and 
put me in a freight car.... 

“When they led me up: before 
Chang Tsung-chang [minor anti- 
Communist War Lord] I said: 
‘Well, you have searched my bag- 
gage and found nothing [incrim- 
inating], so why hold me a prison- 
er?’ 

“He said, ‘Madame, you are not 
a prisoner, but a guest, in proof of 
which I invite you to a banquet to- 
oT ae 

“So I had a fine dinner with him 
—just fine! He asked me to write 
a letter to my husband saying I 
had been well treated, so I did.... 

“When they decided to send me 
to Peking, Chang Tsung-chang sent 
his cwn automobile and his prin- 
cipal wife to take me to the sta- 
THOR: 0 6% 

“Well, here I am... I stick to 
my principles, as I believe I will 
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feel that my suffering and anxiety 
here in prison are not in vain.” 

Observers recalled that Chang 
Tsung-chang has the reputation of 
being China’s “basest War Lord,” 
keeps a string of over 100 concu- 
bines, and has often put to death 
every living soul in captured vil- 
lages. His superior, the great Man- 
churian War Lord Chang Tso-lin, 
at Peking, evidently instructed that 
Mme. Borodin should be_ gently 
treated because of the might of 
Soviet Russia. 


Qn Street Cars 


The right to board a Moscow 
street car by the uncrowded front 
platform instead of by the nor- 
mally jammed rear entrance is a 
privilege heretofore granted by 
Soviet law only to “citizens carry- 
ing bundles of the order of trunks; 
cripples, and women with infants 
less than 42 inches tall.” Humani- 
tarians have called this an ad- 
mirable law, an instance of the 
instinctive chivalry of the _ pro- 
letariat. Despatches told last week, 
however, that the front ~door 
privilege has recently been ex- 
tended to all People’s Commissars 
(Cabinet Ministers) and their 
staffs, as well’ as to members of 
the Congress of Soviets and the 
Union Central Executive Commit- 
tee (Parliament). 

These gentry’ may now enter by 
the front door and lawfully de- 
mand that the other’ street-car 
riders pass their money from hand 
to hand to the conductor on the 
rear platform and then pass back 
from hand to hand the change, if 
any. 


Trotzky v. Stalin 

The severance of Anglo-Soviet 
relations by Great Britain (TIME, 
June 6) brought on at Moscow last 
week a political crisis. . Dictator 
Josef Vissarionovitch Stalin was 
again openly criticized for the first 
time since last fall by his incessant 
rival, Lev Davidovitch Trotzky. 
Amid the excitement, Sir Robert 
Hodgson, Chief of the British Mis- 
sion at Moscow, quietly departed 
for London with his staff on the 
Riga Express. 

The Stalin-Trotzky feud was 
seemingly quenched (TIME, Oct. 
25) when Comrade Trotzky was 
foreed to sign a pledge that he 
would not oppose or criticize the 
Stalin majority group. Last week 
this pledge seemed less than “a 
strap of paper” as M. Trotzky 
stood up before the Comintern* and 
thundered opposition to Josef Stal- 
in with all the moving fire of his 
famed spell-binding prowess. He 
urged that warlike “reprisals” be 
taken against Britain, demanded 


‘Executive and Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. M. Trotzky is a mem- 
r. 


that pressure be brought on the 
Chinese Nationalists to proclaim 
a Chinese Soviet: Republic (see 
CHINA), and generally flayed Dic- 
tator Stalin for not pushing with 
sufficient energy the Communist 


©P. & A. 
ViTToRIO MUSSOLINI 
Authorized to fly. 


(See ITaty) 


program of world revolution. Amid 
the stress of last week, the Com- 
intern dared not antagonize Com- 
rade Trotzky further than by pass- 
ing a stiff resolution of censure 
against him. 

Observers felt that M. Trotzky 
had given the Soviet régime a 
final black eye before the world by 
insisting on just those “orthodox” 
Communist policies of impractical 
violence and “world revolution” 
which the shrewd Josef Stalin is 
seeking to hold in check. 

One of the few fortunate hap- 
penings for Soviet Russia last week 
was the return of the Persian Am- 
bassador at Moscow to Teheran 
where he became Premier. He is 
expected to bring Persian foreign 
policy into close harmony with 
that of the Soviet Union, 


ITALY 


Vittorio’s Father 


By what name is Benito Musso- 
lini known to his children? 

Does adolescent Signorina Edda 
Mussolini, 17, call him “papa’’? 

Do his stocky little sons, Bruno, 


9, and Vittorio, 11, ever rush up- 
on him with loud, comradely shouts 
of “Benito’’? 

Or do the Mussolini children, awe- 
struck, call their father “Your 
Excellency,” after making smart- 
ly the Fascist salute? 

Evidence upon this point was 
contained in a letter sent last 
week by Jl Duce at Rome to small 
Vittorio at Varese. There the 
Italian airplanes to be entered for 
the international Schneider Trophy 
are being groomed and conditioned 
by Italian flying Major Mario de 
Bernardi, winner of the Schneider 
cup last year (TIME, Nov. 22). 
Little Vittorio wanted to fly with 
the major, wrote to ask Jl Duce 
if he might, received the follow- 
ing reply: 

“Dear Vittorio: 

“T authorize you to fly at Varese. 
Many kisses. Your papa, 

(Signed) “BENITO” 


Tentative Stabilization 


Finance Minister Count Guiseppe 
Volpi announced at Rome last week 
that the lira is now considered ten- 
tatively stabilized at its present 
value (18 to the dollar) and that 
the Italian Government will use 
every practicable means to keep it 
pegged at this point. 


RUMANIA 
Piteous Monarch 


His Majesty King Ferdinand, long 
invalid and often sick to the point 
of death, made a dramatic gesture 
on the station platform at Buchar- 
est, as he entrained to pass a per- 
iod of recuperation, last week, at 
his hunting castle at Scrobesti. 

While the train waited, King 
Ferdinand took Premier General 
Alexander Averescu by the arm and 
publicly besought him to do every- 
thing which would make possible 
the formation of a “National Coali- 
tion Cabinet” strong enough to 
bulwark Rumania in the event of 
the sovereign’s sudden death. Since 
the first thing which Premier Aver- 
escu would have to do to bring this 
about would be to resign, his swart 
face darkened, and some reporters 
claimed that he did not reply to the 
King’s appeal. 

A male nurse then took His 
Majesty’s arm, helped him firmly 
into the royal private car. 


Arrived at Scrobesti, King 
Ferdinand took action in a manner 
absolutely to stagger Bucharest. 
He ordered the Minister of the 
Royal Household to present him- 
self suddenly at a Cabinet meet- 
ing and demand the resignation 
of Premier Averescu. The order 
was. obeyed. General Averescu 
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picked up a sheet of notepaper 
from the table before him, dipped 
pen in ink, wrote out and signed 
his resignation. His _ startled 
ministers did likewise, Then came 
the real bombshell. Bland, the 
royal emissary announced that 
His Majesty had called to the 
Premiership Prince Babu _ Stir- 


ey. , 

The shocking force of this 
announcement can only be -appre- 
ciated when it is remembered that 
16 months ago the Opposition 
parties posted on billboards by 
night, huge leering posters of 
Prince Babu Stirbey bearing the 
caption “This is He!” An especial- 
ly significant poster was pasted 
up directly. across the street from 
the royal apartments of Queen 
Marie, with the caption: “How do 
you like Him?” 

The explaration for these post- 
ers was furnished by the Opposi- 
tion press, which declared: “The 
recent abdication of Crown Prince 
Carol. (TIME, Jan. 11, 1926) is 
now widely interpreted as a pro- 
test against Prince Babu Stirbey’s 
having compromised his [Carol’s] 
mother and made his father appear 
ridiculous. . . .It is understood 
that Prince Carol encountered 
Prince Babu Stirbey in the ante- 
chamber of Queen Marie’s apart- 
ments and proceeded to box his 
ears.” 

At the time these charges were 
made, Prince Babu Stirbey quietly 
left Rumania until the incident 
blew over. Politically Prince Babu 
is hand in glove with onetime 
Premier Jon  Bratiano whose 
powerful dynasty has an almost 
feudal hold on large areas of 
Rumanian peasant land, as well 
as upon the principal industrial 
banks. 

Observers watched eagerly to 
see whether Premier Prince Babu 
Stirbey would be able to assemble 
the National Coalition Cabinet 
desired by King Ferdinand. 


SPAIN 
Inflexible Dictator 


The Cortes (Parliament) has not 
sat since 1923 because Dictator- 
Premier Primo de Rivera has pre- 
vented King Alfonso XIII from 
performing his Constitutional duty 
to convene the Cortes. 

When is another Cortes to as- 
semble? Dictator Primo de Rivera 
virtually declared “Never!” in an- 
swer to this question last week, by 
announcing that next September 
there will be convened a new Na- 
tional Assmebly (not the Cortes) 
for the purpose of drafting and 
proclaiming a new Spanish Con- 
stitution. 

This announcement caused many 
Spanish news organs to express 
last week the very latest indigna- 
tion. 

bull-necked, 


Primo de Rivera, 
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“The Government shall defend its 
firm and irrevocable resolve!” 


florid, paunchy, inflexible, replied 
by sending a circular note of 
reprimand to Opposition news- 
paper editors: 

“The Government shall defend 
its firm and irrevocable resolve, 
already taken, and it shall not 
permit any opposition designed to 
distract,, alienate or misinform 
public opinion, which in the major- 
ity has accepted this solution as 
the best offered in the exercise of 
the dictatorship under the Govern- 
ment’s exclusive responsibility to 
country and King.” 


TURKEY 
New Railway 


A new Swedish locomotive, trim 
and bright, puffed forth from the 
Turkish Capital at Angora last 
week, and drew a salon car in 
which rode the great Ismet Pasha 
swiftly along 240 miles of new 
roadbed, linking Angora with the 
hinterland of Asiatic Turkey. 

Ismet, a man of medium build, 
hard, clad in a tight uniform be- 
spread with medals, seemed last 
week to retain unaltered the Prus- 
sian severity which he acquired 
some 20 years ago as a cadet at 
Potsdam. He is now Premier of 
the Turkish Republic, after fight- 
ing through the World War, re- 
peatedly decorated by Wilhelm II 
for his often victorious services to 
the Central Powers. Today his 
hair is growing white, but his eyes 
are still a keen, steel grey; and, still 
deaf, he continues to play the lit- 
tle trick of seeming deafer than 
he is when that suits his pur- 
pose. 


As Ismet’s train reached the 


end of the new line last week, 
he descended to the platform, 
stern and imposing, to accept 
without moving a muscle of his 
face the homage of some thou- 
sands of rural townsmen. They, 
well-meaning, slaughtered many 
sheep, and one gangling camel in 
honor of the new railway and 
Ismet Pasha. To make the cele- 
bration more costly, bright shawls 
and valuable rugs were dipped in 
blood from the slaughtered ani- 
mals, then burned. 


GREECE 


Notes 


@ Aged Paul Koundouriotis, Pro- 
visional President of Greece, °72, 
suddenly ordered out a Greek naval 
plane, at Phaleron (Athenian naval 
base) last week, stepped into the 
ship as passenger and flew for the 
first time in his life. Destination: 
the Island of Hydra, 50 miles dis- 
tant, where His Excellency was 
born. 


a At Sakonika 200 Communist 
tobacco workers staged a demon- 
stration before the Governor’s pal- 
ace. Police chased them to the 
Communist Club, where they bar- 
ricaded themselves, produced arms 
and defended the Club for two 
hours until it was finally taken by 
assault, gutted. A score of po- 
licemen and Communists were 
wounded, none killed. — 

qa At Athens the Army-Navy oli- 
garchy which dominates Greece was 
in high foment last week at the 
triumph of a clique of ousted 
Royalist officers who have now 
managed to regain the commands 
which they lost when King George 
II was banished from Greece 
(TimE, Dec. 31, 1928). 

@ The Chamber of Deputies at 
Athens adopted a new Constitution 
for Greece, in secret session, and 
further kept the text secret until 
it could be released entire im the 
Official Gazette. 

C Foreign Minister Andrew Mi- 
chalacopoulos left Athens for the 
coming session of the Council of 
the League of Nations at Geneva. 
Despatches told that he would seek 
League backing in an attempt to 
float a $40,000,000 foreign. loan. 


LIBERIA 


Delighted 


Sleek, black President Charles 
Dunbar Burgess King of the West 
African Negro Republic of Liberia 
came to Paris last week, vacation- 
ing after the exhausting campaign 
which resulted in his election to the 
Presidency for a third term (TIME, 
May 23). Parisian reporters called 
President King “representative of 
that type of African who is out- 
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wardly Europeanized, but is still 
at heart a fine, genuine black.” 
Beaming, President King told these 
newsgatherers how heartily he wel- 
comes the great U. S. Firestone 
rubber plantation development in 
Liberia (TIME, Dec. 20, 1926). 
“We are delighted! Dee-lighted!” 
said Mr.-King in English.* “The 
Firestone lease occupies only about 
1/25 of our rubber lands; and, 
personally, I like to think of Lib- 
eria as the gateway to West Af- 
rica by which American capital, 
manufactures and opinions may en- 
ter and spread across all Africa.” 


CHINA 
Northward Advance 


The Southern Chinese area domi- 
nated by three groups of “Chinese 
Nationalists”} was extended north- 
ward last week by the advance of 
their several armies toward Peking. 
The reaction of U. S. President 
Coolidge to this situation was to in- 
form reporters that the removal of 
the U. S. Legation from Peking 
down to the seacoast at Tientsin, 
or even 650 miles southward to 
Shanghai, was contemplated. The 
reaction of John Van Antwerp Mac- 
Murray, alert, pugnacious U. S. 
Minister at Peking, was to keep the 
cables busy with code messages 
which legation officials privately 
said were appeals for instructions 
to stand pat at Peking. ... This 
meant that Minister MacMurray 
was looking out for troops to. de- 
fend the Legation from _ possible 
captors of Peking. Late in the week 
he seemed to be getting the troops 
he sought. Marine Commander-in- 
China General Smedley Darlington 
Butler rushed north from Shanghai, 
landed two troop ships carrying 
1,900 U. S. marines at Tientsin, and 
personally hurried up to confer 
with Mr. MacMurray at Peking. 
Meanwhile the British and French 
were rushing troops to protect their 
legations at Peking, and observers 
thought that only the very greatest 
tenacity on the part of U. S. Presi- 
dent Coolidge would prevent the 
U. S. Administration from. being 
swept into the policy long advocat- 
ed by Minister MacMurray: armed 
intervention co-operating with 
Great Britain and other Great Pow- 
ers. 

Bingham Robbed. U. S. Senator 
Hiram Bingham, onetime Governor 
of Connecticut, big-boned Honolulu- 


*The official language of Liberia. 


+1) The “Communist Nationalists” at Han- 
kow who seemed to have composed their 
differences with the Conservative National- 
ists last week, and to be re-establishing a 
stable regime in which the Soviet Russian 
agent Michael Borodin (see Russia) was 
again prominent after a period of eclipse. 
2) The “Conservative Nationalists” of Nan- 
king who were rapidly pushing toward 
Peking last week, led by their generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek. 3) The ‘Indepen- 
ident Nationalist’ army of General Feng Yu- 
siang, likewise advancing on Peking from 
Honan Province. 
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He kept the code wires burning. 


born Yankee, explorer, archaeolo- 
gist, World War aviation Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel, onetime Yale profess- 
or, and father of seven sons (one 
of whom is studying Chinese in 
Peking) was set upon in his pri- 
vate car by Chinese soldiers last 
week, in Honan Province. 

The soldiers, itinerant northern 
mercenaries, took from Senator 
Bingham $1,000 in cash and his 
$500 motion picture camera. He, 
often imperious and peremptory in 
the Senate, was considered lucky 
last week to get the private car in 
which he traveled shunted back to 
Peking, whence he had ventured out 
to view the battle area. 

Shantung Seized. Perhaps the 
most striking single event of the 
week in China was the sending of 
2,000 Japanese troops to Tsingtao 
(Shantung), where,’ it was an- 
nounced they will “protect Japa- 
nese lives and property.” Observers 
thought it not unlikely that the 
post World War claims of Japan 
to Shantung, a rich province, will 
now be permanently revived.” 


EGYPT 
Spinks Incident 


From the British naval base on 
the Island of Malta two British 
battleships steamed last week to 
Alexandria and a third to Port 
Said. This show of British strength 
in two principal ports of Egypt 
was made because Premier Sarwat 
Pasha had presented to the British 
High Commissioner to Egypt, 
Baron Lloyd of Dolobran, a_ rec- 
ommendation. 

This document, virtually a_peti- 
tion, asked permission to place the 


Egyptian Army under an Egyptian 
Commander-in-Chief. Should this 
be done the office of Sirdar* would 
be taken from its present British 
incumbent, Major General Charlton 
Watson Spinks, or “Spinks Pasha” 
as Egyptians know him. That such 
a thing should even be thought 
of shocked the British Government 
so deeply that it despatched the 
battleships and sent a note declar- 
ing that the whole affair must 
be a “misunderstanding.” Why 
should the independent Kingdom 
of Egypt want an Egyptian Com- 
mander-in-Chief, when Spinks 
Pasha is fulfilling that office, with 
the title of Inspector-General? 

The British press reacted by ex- 
plaining that the modern Egyptians 
are really a young people not yet 
competent to manage their own af- 
fairs. Meanwhile the retiring U.S. 
Minister to Egypt, Dr. Joseph Mor- 
ton Howell, spoke at a luncheon ten- 
dered him by Egyptian friends at 
Cairo last week: “The Egyptian 
Chamber of Deputies is a wonder- 
fully good and competent group 
of men. ... I have not seen any 
Egyptian hostility to foreigners.... 
Saad Zaghlul Pashat has proved 
on all occasions a great patriot, 
sincere and intelligent and possessed 
of abilities and will power to a 
high degree, making him a great 
statesman. . . .” 

These statements by the: U. S. 
Minister were so different from 
what the normal Englishman likes 
to believe, that some few London 
papers came out in a_ healthy 
pox and said that, as everyone 
knows, Great Britain does what 
she does in Egypt to protect the 
main artery of her commerce, the 
Suez Canal, and will continue to 
do so indefinitely. 

The British battleships sent to 
Egypt last week produced the 
desired effect, and the Egyptian 
Government soon despatched to 
London an utterly meek note of 
apology, declaring that the whole 
incident had been a complete “mis- 
understanding.” 

Spinks Pasha will continue to 
draw a salary and expense account 
of $60,000 per year from the 
Egyptian Treasury. He is nomin- 
ally employed by fat King Fuad, 
in that monarch’s interest. Actual- 
ly his duties are to see _ that 
the Egyptian Army does not be- 
come potent. 


*Inspector-General of the Egyptian Army. 
+The national hero of Egypt and the 
first native Egyptian to become Premier 
of Egypt since the days of Cleopatra. 
Zaghlul Pasha was compelled to resign 
as Premier (Time, Dec. 1, 1924) when the 
British exacted within 24 hours a fine of 
$2,300,000 gold from the Egyptian Govern- 
ment because seven Egyptian students, 
later hanged, collectively shot and mur- 
dered Sir Lee Oliver Fitzmaurice Stack, 
British predecessor of Spinks Pasha as 
Sirdar. A year and a half later (Time, 
June 7, 1926) the followers of Zaghlul 
swept to an overwhelming victory in the 
Egyptian parliamentary election but were 
prevented by British pressure from making 
Zaghlul Premier again. 





EDUCATION 


East v. West 


Pausing in Williamstown, Mass., 
last week, William Allen White of 
Emporia, Kan., uttered a geograph- 
ical comment on U. S, education: 

“Due at least partially to the 
youth of the Western colleges, 
there exists the large-headed, bull- 
mouthed, cubbish young Western 
undergraduate whom one does not 
find in the better sort of Eastern 
school, such as Williams. Here the 
restricted college roll produces a 
more mature student who has a 
certain amount of intellectual in- 
terest, and is not absorbed com- 
pletely by athletics and girls, as is 
his Western brother.” 
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Walt Whitman College 


“Plague take the Literati! My 
stuff’s not literature at all, more 
like a kind of fertilizer for future 
literature. Yes, I guess that’s what 
I am, boys, a kind of manure. I 
know what I’m talking about. I 
used to write little pieces for the 
papers, book reviews, tattle, edi- 
torials on politics, the usual run 
of shad, come-day go-day palaver. 
Then something happened. I re- 
member one day I got kind of a 
desperation, I put down some lines 
in a notebook, ‘I am the poet of 
slaves and of the masters of slaves. 
I am the poet of the body and I 
am the poet of the soul.’ That 
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was the beginning of the Leaves 
. . . Leaves of Grass is more of a 
person than a. book.” 

These words were spoken last 
week in Camden, N. J., by a man 
with a torrent of white beard, 
clad in loose-fitting, aimost shabby 
clothing. The man was masquerad- 
ing as Walt Whitman in Christo- 
pher Morley’s tart one-act play, 
Walt. Author Morley, smiling, ro- 
bustious, pensive, was present as 
master of ceremonies. 

The ceremonies celebrated the 
108th anniversary of Walt Whit- 
man’s birth at West Hills, L. I. 
The celebration culminated in an 
announcement by the Walt Whit- 
man Foundation of its plan to es- 
tablish “a liberal college of arts 
and sciences” in memory of the 
poet. One of the aims of the col- 
lege will be to help modern U. S. 
poets obtain publication of their 
works. Camden was where Poet 
ee spent the twilight of his 
life. 

Meanwhile, in many another city, 
honor was paid. In Chicago, for 
example, Dr. Morris Lychenheim, 
who has organized annual fellow- 
ship dinners since 1900 for all who 
wish to attend, said: “The Walt 
Whitman meeting is a town meet- 
ing.” 


“Miss Pink’s” 

“Miss Becky Sharp” in William 
Makepeace Thackeray’s novel Van- 
ity Fair attends a school known as 
Miss Pinkerton’s Academy for 
Young Ladies. Few know that 
“Miss Pink’s” is a real school. It 
celebrated last week its 100th anni- 
versary, at Eastbourne, whence the 
school was removed some years ago 
from the original site in Chiswick 
Mall, London. 


At Kent School 


“You fellows can make beds?” 

“Ves,” 

“You can sweep fioors?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Well, I can cook egzs ” said the 
headmaster of a new-born vrepara- 
tory school. 

He was addressing his stud:.ate 
The Negro servants had ju 
walked out because of the poverty 
of the school. 

That was in 1906 when the Rev. 
Frederick Herbert Sill took 18 boys 
and two faculty members to a farm- 
house in the Berkshire Hills of 
Connecticut and founded Kent 
School. The _ beds-floors-eggs in- 
cident was the beginning of a 
student-supervised, student-broom- 
wielding system which runs_ the 
school to this day. Students regu- 
late discipline, keep order in study 
hall, wait on tables, manage the 
athletic teams, keep the equipment 
—from footballs to library books— 
in order. Wealthy boys and boys 
of moderate means are _ treated 
alike. The system is based solely 
on individual merits, with upper- 
classmen at the helm. 

Today Kent School consists of a 
dozen neat colonial buildings, 250 
students, a waiting list which many 
a 50-year-old school may well envy, 
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Places to go 
Things to eat 
Parties-Worries-Work 


Little wonder the nervous pitch of living 
... vith food... no exercise... lead to 
Axuto-Intoxication — which is to blame for 
$0 many ailments. 


7 5 7 


pote the strain of a fast moving day, can 
we avoid the headaches, the indigestion, 
the weariness so common to American men 
and women? Must we pay a price for every 
hour of play and pleasure with a day of dull 
depression? 

We rush to meetings, we dash to parties. 
We are on the go all day long. We exercise 
too little and we eat too much. And, in conse- 
quence, we impair our bodily functions—often 
we retain our food within us too long. 

And when that occurs, poisons are set up— 
Auto-Intoxication begins, bringing a host of 
ills in its train. 

Varied as the outward form of this self- 
poisoning may be, nearly all its effects are taken 
away when we make and keep ourselves in- 
ternally clean. For internal purification helps 
keep the blood stream free of poisons and aids 
the body in its fight against disease. 


* * * 










In keeping clear of Auto-Intoxication, the first 
step is to correct “stoppage” and to sweep 
away the enervating poisons of waste. Sal 
Hepatica, an effervescent saline combination, 
is the approved way to do this quickly, safely 
and thoroughly. It is a stand-by in hundreds 
of thousands of homes. 


* % + 
Send for the new booklet on Auto-Intoxica- 
tion which tells you how to keep physically fit, 


For booklet please address 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. C67, 71 West St. , 
N.Y.C.  ### <i 


Sal ale 
Hepatica 
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FATHER SILL 
He can cook eggs. 


and a branch school of 70 boys at 
South Kent, Conn. Graduates of 
Kent have distinguished themselves 
at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Wii- 
liams, Amherst. For several years, 
they won the annual scholarship 
cup at Harvard. In the present 
Yale senior class, the outstanding 
athlete and the chairman of the 
University newspaper are Kent 
graduates. 

Kent has maintained the healthy 
characteristics of a small school 
chiefly because of Father Frederick 
H. Sill, who is headmaster, relig- 
ious guide, crew coach, pater fa- 
milias. He is an Episcopalian and 
so are most of his boys, but he 
does not proselyte. If the school 
has a sanctum, it is Father Sill’s 
study with low, slanting roof, 
often-disturbed shelves of books, a 
littered desk and several leather 
chairs. The conversations of this 
room are the unwritten and authen- 
tic chronicle of Kent. 

Many-times-famed have been the 
crews of Kent. Many times Fath- 
er Sill has said: “I’d like to take 
my crew to England.” <A _ few 
parents hinted that the publicity of 
such a trip would be harmful to 
schoolboy athletes—contrary to 
Kent’s traditions of simplicity. But 
Father Sill quickly shaped his wish 
into a plan, and last week sailed 
with his crew squad for England, 
student third class on the Beren- 
garia. The Kent crew will enter 
the Henley Regatta, will also row 
separate races with Eton and Rad- 
ley, will visit Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 


Prohibition Helpers 


The death of Student John Har- 
per, 21, resulting from poison gin, 
caused the University of Chicago 
to announce that it was forced to 
employ a private staff of Prohibi- 
tion agents, since the regular Fed- 
eral officials did not give the cam- 
pus sufficient protection. 

Meanwhile, last week 
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in New 





Haven, Conn., two Yale divinity 
students were aiding 60 Federa| 
“under-cover men” in raids on road. 
houses that cater to undergraduate 
trade. 


MUSIC 


Swedish Chorus 


When Swedish-American _ liner 
Stockholm pushed gently into its 
berth, the hundreds of men and 
women on the pier stood at atten- 
tion. Aboard, on the main deck, 
the Sangsallakapet De Svenske 
(national chorus of Sweden), oth- 
erwise known as the Singing Vik. 
ings, of whom there are 52 in all, 
sang out the Swedish national an. 
them. 

They had come for a six-weeks’ 
tour, under the patronage of Crown 
Prince Gustaf Adolf. Soon they 
gave their first Carnegie Hall con- 
cert, marching out on the stage 
with the traditional white caps of 
Swedish choral societies, preceded 
by their national flag. The 
Swedish glee clubs of Manhattan 
and Brooklyn sang songs of wel- 
come from the rear of the audience. 

The Sangsallakapet is composed 
of men in all walks of life and 
trade. Honesty and a good voice 
are the sole requirements for men- 
bership. Its soloists are Gustaf 
Rodin, tenor, onetime of the Stock- 
holm Royal Opera now of the 
Berlin Opera; John Johanson, bari: 
tone; Johan Friberg, tenor an 
Joel Berglund, baritone. 


In Philadelphia 


Mary Louise Curtis Bok, daugh- 
ter and only child of Publishe 
Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curt 
(Saturday Evening Post, Ladie 
Home Journal, New York Eveni 
Post, etc.) and wife of Edward \ 
Bok (onetime editor Ladies’ Hon 
Journal), last week permitted he 
name to come out of quiet domestic 
retirement in two announcements 
To the Curtis Institute of Mus’ 
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THE ALL ’ROUND SPORT’S GLASS 
See 10 to 20 Miles on Clear Days |. 
For hunting—auto touring—yachting—campia 
races, etc. Complete with shoulder straps an¢ 
cover. Day and night lenses, 40 m.m, objectif 
dust and moisture proof, Will last a lifetime. | 
promptly on receipt of check or money order for $9 
Positive guarantee of full cash refund if not satistacte. 
SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc: . 
Largest Importers of Field Glasses in Ament 
GON. FederalSt.,BOSTON, MASS. 23 Scott St., TORONTO, 
Sole distributors for HENSOLDT Binoculét 
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What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Executives say:— 


“If she could only take it as fast as I 
think.” 
“I’m forced to cut dictation short.” 


“If I could only dictate while it’s fresh 
in my mind.” 


**Out sick, so my letters have to wait.” 
“When I’m here alone I’m helpless.” 
“It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system.” 

“She can’t help me with other things.” 


That’s enough! I'll send in the coupon 
below on general principles. 














Martha Nies 


Secretary to Mr. Beckwith, enjoys using 
The Dictaphone, for she gets more work 
done—with less tax on her strength 


What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say:— 
**No one else can read my notes.” 


“Those awful waits while he chats 
over the phone.”’ 

“I’m sure he said that, but ....” 

“No time for real secretarial work.”’ 

“*These endless notes make me dizzy.” 


“‘Hours wasted while he’s in confer- 
ence.” 


“I’m nothing but a bell-hop.”’ 


That's enough! I'll show him this trial 
offer right now. 











MAIL WITH 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
154 Nassau St., New York City 


O Please notify your nearest office to 
let me try the New Model 10 without 
obligation. 

0 I want to read what leading execu- 
tives or secretaries say about increasing 
their ability with The Dictaphone. 
Mail me FREE copy of your booklet, 
*‘What’s Wrong with Shorthand?”’ 


Iam a Secretary 0 
Executive 1) (Check One) 


For Canadian inquiries, address Dictaphone Sales Corp., 
Led, 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 
World-Wide Organization— 
16 London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 


















Vice-president Hamilton Watch Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa., relies upon The 
Dictaphone to record everything he 
wants typed—and it never disap- 









F. C. Beckwith 
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Accuracy first ’? demands modern methods 


That’s the way F. C. Beckwith, Vice-president Hamilton 
Watch Company, puts it, and other men of affairs agree 


Read this executive’s own words. Then mail 
coupon. You too can cash in on the ad- 
vantages of The Dictaphone. 


*“CINCE we pride ourselves on per- 

S mitting no watch to go out that 
isn't tested for highest precision, we 
naturally insist that our correspond- 
ence also go out flawlessly accurate. 
Both merchandise and correspondence 
must reflect our slogan,—‘Accuracy 
first.’ 


*‘And the instrumental ‘party of the 
second part’ in this __ el achieve- 
ment is—The Dictaphone.” 


Such words carry conviction from a 
man like F. C. Beckwith, Vice-presi- 
dent of the Hamilton Watch Company, 
makers of the famous **Watch of Rail- 
road Accuracy.’’ Men of his type use 
The Dictaphone because it gets Tecter 
results with less bother and delay. 


“The Dictaphone,’’ continues Mr. 
Beckwith, ‘‘is not only a miracle of 
precision but takes down letters, mem- 
oranda, instructions—anything I want 


in type—on the single instant while 
they're fresh in mind. For example, I 
often turn from telephone to Dicta- 
phone and record the substance of a 
conversation, thus avoiding possible , 
later misunderstanding or oversight. 


““We are keen about proof-reading 
all our letters and The Dictaphone per- 
mits afar better check thanshorthand.”’ 


Martha Nies (Secretary to Mr. 
Beckwith), who once swore by shore 
hand, declares: ‘“‘Using The Dicta- 
phone is much more interesting and less 
tiring than shorthand. The Dictaphone 
has enabled me to assume increasing 
responsibility and to profit according- 
ly. It has made all the difference 
between being ‘just another stenogra- 
pher’ and becoming a real secretary.” 


Such testimony is typical for thou- 
sands of executives and secretaries in 
every line of business. You, too, can 
benefit by using The Dictaphone. It’s 
as simple in operation as the telephone. 
Better decide to ¢ry it. There's the 
coupon. 


DICTATE TO 
TAE DIC TAPAUNE 


C_REG.US.PAT. OFF.) 


and double your ability to get things done 
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which Mrs. Bok founded in Phila- 
delphia three years ago with $500,- 
000, she had given seven millions, 
bringing its endowment to $12,500,- 
000. As President of the Institute, 
she had promoted the head of the 
piano department to the head of all 
—Director-in-Chief Josef Hofmann. 

Boks and Curtises have a way 
of making things go ahead. Just as 
her father expanded his magazines, 
just as her husband expanded his 
editorial reputation and the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra, so 
Mrs. Bok made her Institute of 
Music in tnree years’ time into one 
of the few wonders of the music 
world. Money is much, but far from 
all in that world. At a music insti- 
tute the teaching staff is all-im- 
portant. To hers Mrs. Bok attract- 
ed Mme. Sembrich, Emilio de Go- 
gorza, Carl Flesch, Moritz Rosen- 
thal and many another. A program 


In Ten Years 
how nill you feel? 


Many painful chronic diseases which 
bring premature old age and death, 
are all the more pitiful because pre- 
ventable. 

Complete cures are usually easy if 
the disease is caught in time— if neg- 
lected, often impossible. 


Scientific Urinalysis can reveal the 
beginning of these insidious diseases, 
and many other conditions requiring 
correction. It ferrets out the trouble 
long before it does harm. 

Our Stay-well service not only in- 
forms you of harmful tendencies, but 
gives helpful suggestions for improve- 
ment. Thousands have 
found it invaluable in 
bringing healthand length- 
ening life. 


Write for“TheSpan of Life” 
— it is free, interesting, 
and worth while. 


National Bureau of Analysis 

209 S. State St., Chicago | 
Send me your free booklet “The Span of 

Life,” with particulars of your four-minute- | 

a-year plan for better health and longer life. 


Mrs. Bok 
. seldom takes the spotlight. 


comes next. The Bok administration 
provides needy students not only 
with instruments and _ instruction, 
but with living expenses and funds 
for their debut concerts as well. 

Director-in-Chief Hofmann’s pol- 
icy will doubtless continue to per- 
mit Curtis Institute teachers to 
perform as well as instruct. Active 
interplay of public and professional 
life keeps classrooms alive. Herr 
Hofmann was himself taught by 
Anton Rubenstein at an active per- 
iod during the latter’s career. Con- 
versely, Herr Hofmann has found 
time during his best piano years for 
activities outside the concert hall, 
not only teaching but inventing me- 
chanisms. Many a luxurious motor 
car bears Hofmann shock absorbers. 
By a Hofmann device, the finest 
shadings of a master’s touch can 
be charted beside the perforations 
in pianola music rolls. 


Music, literature and her family 
are the chief activities of Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok. Unlike her ener- 
getic husband, she seldom takes the 
limelight. But the Curtis Institute 
is evidence of far greater self-de- 
termination in Mrs. Bok than is 
suggested by the most intimate 
glimpse of her the public has yet 
had, in her husband’s biography of 
her father, The Man from Maine. 

Here Mr. Bok shows himself as 
the dynamic young editor-secretary 
of the successful publisher. He and 
the publisher are in Europe: 

“There was an amusing side to 
these joint trips of ours. He would 
of course receive letters from his 
wife and daughter, and certain sig- 
nals had already passed between 
the latter and myself to lead to 
mutual thoughts. I was more than 
curious to know what was in these 
letters, but of course I could not 
ask and he ventured no informa- 
tion, as it had never for a moment 
occurred to him that anything save 
the most casual acquaintance exist- 
ed between his editor and his 
daughter. 

“One day we were riding from 
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Calais to Paris when, after reading 
a letter from his wife, he said, in 
answer to my question as to how 
things were at home: ‘My wife says 
that daughter is showing evidences 
of being interested in some young 
man,—she is quiet, very thoughtful, 
and all that. Of course, my wife is 
wrong,’ he continued with perfect 
self-sufficiency. ‘Daughter is too 
young for that sort of thing.’ 

“This was a line of talk in which 
I was, of course, intensely inter- 
ested, and I determined to follow 
up the advantage. 

“ ‘That may be,’ I said, ‘but some 
day that fact will face you. What 
then ?’ 

“ “Oh, yes, of course, some day, 
but not for a long time yet.’ Then 
he mused and added: ‘Well, I hope 
the fellow will be a decent chap: 
not one of those that I see standing 
on the steps of hotels sucking ci- 
garettes.’ 

“As I was smoking a cigarette at 
that moment, this was not an auspi- 
cious beginning. 

“ ‘What’s the matter with an oc- 
casional cigarette?’ I ventured. 
‘That would put me under your 
ban.’ 

“He laughed. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘not 
as you smoke a cigarette, but you 
know the type I mean.’ 

“This was encouraging, and I de- 
termined to lead him on. I felt 
guilty, but my interest in the mo- 
ment was too great. 

“ ‘What kind of a chap have you 
in mind for your daughter?’ I ven- 
tured. 

“ T want him to be first of all 
decent. Then I ask that he will be 
a good business man. He need not 
have arrived, of course, so long as 
I can see that he has the qualities 
for effective work. I intend to have 
these two things looked into.’ 

“ ‘How?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Have his private life looked 
into by a detective and his busi- 
ness standing by Bradstreet right 
away,’ he answered decisively, and 
the thought seemed to give him in- 
finite satisfaction. 

“When somewhat later the suitor 
for his daughter’s hand came to 
him, the young man added that he 
was perfectly willing to be looked 
up by a detective and Bradstreet! 

“He looked at the young man, lit 
a cigar, smiled wanly, and said: 
*Yes, I suppose so.’ ” 
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TO GE?Y THE TRAINS 


THROUGH .. . 


SAFELY, 


SWIFTLY, 


AND ON TIME 


After each run, a Pennsylvania locomotive is “put over the inspection 
y 
pits” and gone over as though it were a racing car awaiting its crucial test 


Here they groom the Iron Horse 


OWN in the pit, with flaring 

torch held up toward the barrel 
of the huge locomotive which 
crouches over him, the inspector 
shrugs his shoulder at the gale which 
tages through the summer night. 

“Got to keep her tuned like a 
harp.” 

Clinging to the towering front of 
the engine, another intent figure 
works on, oblivious to the storm, 
cleaning the headlight which must 
shine clearly through the flying rain. 

“Got to keep her right on her 
toes.” 

Other figures along the platform 
at either side go about their work in 
the same spirit: 

“She’s got to run like a top.” 

They phrase it a dozen different 


ways; but its meaning is the motto 
of the Pennsylvania inspection pits. 

As each locomotive steams in 
from the road, these men clamber 
through it, over it, under the great 
bulk, which crouches astride the pit. 


Grease cups are filled under high 
pressure; bearings are inspected and 
oiled; a flaring torch held at every 
joint and coupling tests for leaks; 
each working part is tried with ham- 
mer and spanner and wrench until 
this half-million pound mass of ma- 
chinery is tuned to the concert pitch 
demanded by the great Limited 
trains. 

Driving blizzard, black of night, blinding 
thunderstorm—they are things to be shrugged 
at, disliked, hated. But in spite of them all, 


the locomotives have got to roll—efficient, 
safe, on time to the dot. 


Leaders of the largest 
fleet of trains 
in America 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago—20 hours 
THE AMERICAN 
St. Louis and New York—24 hours 


» 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
Chicago and Washington—19 hours 
CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 
Washington and New York—4#%3 hours 
BUCKEYE LIMITED 
Cleveland and the East 
CINCINNATI LIMITED 


Cincinnati and New York—18 hours 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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Episcopalians 


To the Synod House adjoining 
the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, Manhattan, went last week 
some three score of the 138 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. They were called there 
by Presiding Bishop John Gardner 
Murray (Maryland) to elect two 
peers. Vacancies had occurred up- 
on the resignations of Bishop Wil- 
liam Lawrence of Massachusetts 
and Missionary Bishop Theodore 
P. Thurston of the District of Ok- 
lahoma. Before the House of 
Bishops convened, a third resig- 
nation unexpectedly arrived, from 
Missionary Bishop Nathaniel Sey- 
mour Thomas of the District of 
Wyoming, who said he wanted to 
“articulate the theological equip- 
ment of the students with modern 
life” as chairman of overseers at 
the Philadelphia Divinity School. 

The House accepted all three 
resignations; approved, as auto 
matic successor to Bishop Law- 
rence, Bishop Coadjutor Charles 
Lewis Slattery; elected, to succeed 
Missionary Bishop Thurston, the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Casady of All 
Saints, Omaha, Neb.; to succeed 
Missionary Bishop Thomas, the 


N. E. A. 
Dr. Horace Percy SILver 


Once rejected, thrice elected 


Rev. Dr. Horace Percy Silver of 
the Church of the Incarnation, Man- 
hattan. 


Newsgatherers and cameramen 


eA REvIEWw of the 
eytock and Bond Market 


is issued by us each month and mailed to 


nearly 50,000 investors throughout the 


United States. Each issue contains an 


analysis of four well-known listed stocks, 


together with current information of 


interest to bond buyers. 


Tf your name is not on our mailing list 
write on your letterhead to our nearest 
office for a copy of the current issue 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND, ME. 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 
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surprised Dr. Silver with news of 
his election, found him smiling but 
diffident. Twice before he had 
been elected a bishop but never yet 
been one. Election by the House of 
Bishops required ratification by a 
majority of all the members. In 
1912, Dr. Silver was elected bishop 
coadjutor of Kansas only to have 
the whole House later veto the title, 
50 to 48, because Dr. Silver is a 
divorced man, reputedly the only 
divorcé ever elected Episcopal 
bishop. When elected coadjutor of 
Texas later, Dr. Silver declined 
sooner than risk another rebuff. 
But last week he did not de- 
cline his third election. On the 
newsgatherers’ heels came bishops 
from Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Colorado. These congratulated, re- 
assured him. Surely, they might 
have said, the Episcopal Church 
need not fear being interpreted as 
a champion of divorce. Dr. Sil- 
ver’s divorce took place a long 
time ago. He has never remarried 
and has stricken mention of an un- 
happy episode of his youth from 
public records of his life. His 
reputation is high and enviable, as 


Nebraska pastor (1894-1901), as’ 
U. S. Army chaplain (1901-10), as 
secretary for the south-. 


mission 
western U. S. (1910-13), as chap- 
lain of West Point (1913-18). 


Liquor. During the delibera- 
tions of the House of Bishops, 
newspapers were full of  head- 
lines asserting that the Protestant 
Episcopal clergy is Wet, 3 to 1. 
Examination of this news revealed 
it was simple reiteration of the fact 
that three of every four members 
of the Church Temperance Society 
had last year voted against the 
18th Amendment on a _ question- 
naire. The Society is an _ unof- 
ficial adjunct of the Episcopal 
Church. It helped enact Prohibi- 
tion, later repented, but stands for 
law enforcement on principle. All 
that last week’s headlines proved 
was the fanaticism of the Rev. Dr. 
James Empringham, the Society’s 
national superintendent. “I am a 
total abstainer and a fanatical Dry 
myself,” said Dr. Empringham. “I 
am for law enforcement even to 
the extent of crushing the people 
into obedience by the Army and 
Navy, because I believe that the 
greater the coercion employed, the 
sooner the demoralizing effect of 
this unscriptural, sin-provoking 
despotism will come to an end.... 
After Prohibition has come to an 
end, I do not want the reformers 
of future ages to revive an ex- 
ploded theory. .. .” 

After Dr. Empringham has com- 
pleted his poll of all Episcopal 
clergy, said critics Wet and Dry, 
will be time enough for him to be 
causing sensational headlines. 


Baptists 

The Coliseum, ancient Chicago 
political bear-pit, was last week the 
scene of a Northern Baptist con- 
vention. Oldtime revival songs 
swelled 5,000 throats until the Rev. 
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James Whitcomb* Brougher, pre- 
siding, cleared his throat and key- 
noted: Let us keep the spirit 
of unity.” 

President Brougher did not want 
Fundamentalists and Modernists to 
argue during or after the conven- 
tion. There was plenty else to 
do within the church, he said. 
He had heard that 68% did not 
all church members do not attend 
church regularly or support the 
financial and spiritual programs. 
He had heard that 68% did not 
support foreign missions. 

“Some method,” he said, “ought 
to be found for arousing this large 
group who are ‘asleep in Jesus.’ 
. « « There is not much consola- 
tion in taking in a large number 
of new members at the front door 
and letting out an equal number 
at the back door.” Let there be 
a campaign against indifference 
“without the thought of raising 
money.” 

Liquor. Celebrities present were 
President Mrs. Ella Alexander 
Boole of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and onetime 
U. S. Representative William David 
Upshaw of Georgia. Mrs. Boole 
flayed society leaders, old college 
“grads,” apathetic voters, et al. 
for the continued failure of Prohi- 
bition. : 

Mr. Upshaw, long a professional 
orator, listened admiringly to Gen- 
eral Superintendent F. Scott Mc- 
Bride of the Anti-Saloon League, 
who told all the Wets to “go out 
in the Atlantic Ocean, build an is- 
land of your beer kegs. ... This 
Governor of New York,” continued 
Mr. McBride, “who nullified state 
rights by signing a bill to repeal 
his state enforcement act, wants 
to transfer his activities to the 
White House. Are we going to let 
him?” 

Versed in revival methods, out 
shouted Mr. Upshaw, “NO!” Scores 
echoed him. 

Resolutions to appoint the Anti- 
Saloon League as an official agency 
of the Baptist Church and to ap- 
propriate $10,000 for Prohibition 
enforcement, were lost by wide 
margins. Other resolutions ap- 
proved the League’s work, flayed 
the U. S. Senate committee which 
last summer publicly investigated 
the League’s books. 

Elections. W. C. Coleman, 
wealthy lamp man of Wichita, 
Kan., was elected convention presi- 
dent for next year. Detroit was 
named 1928 convention city. The 
Rev. C. A. Brooks of Chicago was 
elected president of the American 
Baptist Foreign Society (missions), 
1,585 *votes to 458 over J. Dabney 
Day of Los Angeles, fundamental- 
ist candidate. ° 

Missions. There was long de- 
bate as to whether or not U. S. 
Baptists should continue mission 
work outside the U. S. Young wom. 
en dressed like the natives they 
had worked and prayed for in 
China, Japan, Burma, India, Afri- 
ca, etc., moved among mission ex- 
hibits. 


*James Whitcomb was famed throughout 
Indiana and was governor of that state, 
1848-48. James Whitcomb Brougher (born 
1870) and. James Whitcomb Riley (1853- 
1916) and many another James Whit- 
comb were named for him. 






AERONAUTICS 








Bailoons 


Looking down on Akron, Ohio, 
from an airplane a mile high, it 
seemed as if some gigantic bird had 
laid 15 spherical eggs on a field 
near the city. Soon the eggs rose 
and floated away to the northeast. 
The illusion was shattered; for no 
egg that can float in the air has 
yet been laid. Closer inspection re- 
vealed that these objects were 
balloons with baskets tied to their 
bottoms. In the baskets were 
anxious, active specks of men. They 
jockeyed with the wind, sailed away 
to Canada, New York, New Eng- 
land. 

Twenty-four hours later, the 
Goodyear balloon containing Pilot 
Ward T. Van Orman and his assist- 
ant;-W. W. Morton, descended on 
the beach near Bar Harbor, Me. 
(715 miles from Akron). It had 
floated a greater distance than any 
of the other 14—thereby winning 
the National Elimination Balloon 
Race and the right to represent the 
U. S. in the Gordon Bennett Trophy 
(international) race in the autumn. 
Second and third places went to 
the Detroit Flying Club entry and 
the Army No. 3 balloon from Scott 
Field, Ill., who respectively floated 
to Skowhegan, Me. (665 miles) and 
Biddeford, Me. (610 miles). The 
pilots of these two balloons are also 


fs 





eligible to enter the Bennett Trophy 


race. 

Pilot Van Orman, 38, lean, stu- 
dious, is such a wise meteorologist 
that his fellow employes at the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. con- 
sult him upon whether or not to 
go fishing. He won the Bennett 
Trophy last year, is perhaps the 
ablest of U. S. balloonists. 


Mystery Ship 


A fortnight ago, the Boston 
Traveler told a mysterious yarn 
about a famed aviator (unnamed) 
who is secretly hard at work on 
a giant transatlantic airplane, 
somewhere in Massachusetts. 

Having given its curious readers 
the parsley, the Boston Traveler 
last week revealed the meat. The 
aviator’s name is Harry N. At- 
wood. For the last five years, he 
has been drawing up plags in his 
hilltop home in Monson, Mass., for 
a multi-motored, heavier-than-air 
ship capable of carrying 100 pas- 
sengers across the Atlantic in less 
than 48 hours. 

The ship will be all-metal, have 
enormous wings, house passengers 
free from nqise and wind. Said 
Mr. Atwood: “Our plans have 
passed the tests of the most emi- 
nent of aviation engineers. There 





You know it’s right! 


OU need never ask, “Is that clock right?” if you 
have a Seth Thomas Ensign on your desk. You know 

it’s always right—and what’s the use of a clock that isn’t? 
The Seth Thomas Ensign is jeweled at the seven impor- 
tant bearings, the construction used in fine watches. It is 
self-adjusting to changes in temperature and runs on a 
sloping surface quite as well as on the level. Mahogany, 
5 inches high, with a silvered dial, the Ensign is priced 
at $28. Your jeweler has this and other beautiful Seth 


Thomas Clocks. 
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"The Peal 


of Egypt 
Cairo—city of 


A thousand years of history in its oriental 
life and glamour. On the great Nile, near 
the Pyramids and the sites of ancient 
Memphis and Heliopolis. 

Cairo—the dgeam of every living mortal, 
is included in the 


CRUISE SUPREME 
to the 
MEDITERRANEAN 


on the specially chartered White Star Liner 

Homeric — ‘‘The Ship of Splendor’’ 

From January 21 to March 28, 1928 
Let us tell you more about this cruise! 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York Philadelphia Bostc Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Pe ortiand, Ore. Toronto 
Montreal ancouver 


For Comfort, Speed and 
Performance — Chris-Craft 


The builders of the world’s fastest racing 
boats are now producing these handsome 
mahogany runabouts for the sportsman, the 
yachtsman and the business man. Speeds of 
35 and 40 miles per hour are available. Dem- 
onstrations obtained by appointment. 


Catalog on Request 


$2395 Atonce 
National Sales Office 


393 Seventh Ave. New York City 


Chris Smith & Sons 
Boat Co. ison 


.F 
actory * Michigan 


will be cabins and dining-room 
and promenade deck and lounges 
and everything necessary to safe 
and comfortable transport across 
the ocean.” 

Mr. Atwood has not astounded 
aviation circles since 1911 when 
he performed the at-that-time re- 
markable feat of hopping from 
St. Louis to New York. 


New York To Berlin 


One was a wiry, serious-looking 
man of 32—Charles Duncan Cham- 
berlin—a product of one of Iowa’s 
many Main Streets, in the town of 
Denison. Early in life he developed 
a passion for tinkering with auto- 
mobile engines. He studied electri- 
cal engineering at Iowa State Uni- 
versity. He worked in a jewelry 
store. He married a pretty girl 
named Wilda Bogert. He went into 
aviation through the path traveled 
by so many young pilots—training 
in the Army during War-time, 
barnstorming, stunt flying. Then he 
got a backer and a superbly de- 
signed Wright-Bellanca monoplane. 
He shattered the endurance record 
by remaining in the air (with 
chunky Bert Acosta) for 51 hours. 
He was ready to conquer the At- 
lantic long before Captain Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh came out of 
the West, but bickerings. disturbed 
his camp. 

The other was a stocky Jew of 
30—Charles A. Levine—an indus- 
trialist of Brooklyn. He began his 
business career by selling second- 
hand automobiles. He made several 
million dollars by salvaging ammu- 
nition after the War. He met his 
wife when she won a Brooklyn 
beauty contest. Something roman- 
tic in him, as well as shrewd busi- 
ness acumen, prompted him to af- 
filiate himself with aviation manu- 
facturing. The S. Government 
refused to grant him an air mail 
contract, criticized his record. Avia- 
tors said he was trying to commer- 
cialize a sport, when financial 
squabbles delayed Chamberlin’s 
flight. Levine had to do something 
adventurous to vindicate himself. 

Secretly, in a Long Island hotel 
on the night before the take-off, 
Levine planned to make the flight 
with Chamberlin. He wrote a letter 
to his wife telling why; he made 
his will disposing of a $5,000,000 
estate. 

At 6:05 a. m. he amazed the 
crowd at Roosevelt Field and caused 
his wife to swoon, when he 
quietly climbed into the Columbia’s 
cockpit beside Chamberlin and was 
off for somewhere in Europe. Cham- 
berlin followed Captain Lindbergh’s 
general route from Long Island to 
Newfoundland and thence across 
the Atlantic. 

Some 340 miles west of Land’s 
End, England, Chamberlin and Le- 
vine circled around the Cunarder 
Mauretania, only 80 minutes after 
the liner had passed the U. S. 
cruiser Memphis, which was carry- 
ing Captain Lindbergh to Wash- 
ington. 

With the setting of the sun, the 
lemon-colored wings of the Colum- 
bia were seen over Plymouth, Eng- 
land. Then the favoring winds 
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seemed to point to Germany; so 
Chamberlin steered diagonally 
across the English Channel, Bel- 
gium and Holland. At dawn, with 
the gasoline supply exhausted, 
Chamberlin made a successful land- 
ing at Eisleben, Germany, 110 miles 
went of Berlin. He had flown 
8,905 miles in 42 hours, 32 minutes 

exceeding in distance, but not in 
speed, Captain Lindbergh’s non-stop 
flight of 3,610 miles in 33 hours, 
29 minutes. 

Revived with gasoline, the Colum- 
bia set out for Berlin where a gi- 
gantic welcome was in store. But 
fortune decreed an unromantic end. 
Off the course, lost in a fog, devel- 
oping engine trouble—due perhaps 
to the new brand of gasoline—the 
Columbia smashed its’ propeller 
while making a forced landing in a 
muddy field near Kottbus, 70 miles 
southwest of Berlin. To Chamberlin 
and Levine, the good burgomaster 
of Kottbus offered beer. 


Paris To Siberia 


Lieutenant Coste and Captain 
Rignot hopped off from Le Bourget 
(Paris airport) in a Brequet biplane 
last week, hoping to reach Tchita, 
Siberia, 4,435 miles away. But fog 
and rain forced them down at To- 
bolsk, Siberia, only 3,125 miles 


away. 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Policemen 


Are U. S. policemen in the main, 
abnormally stupid and U. S. de- 
tectives, as a class, even thicker- 
witted? This thesis was vigor- 
ously advanced at London last 
week by onetime Lord Mayor of 
Norwich Dr. G. A. Pope, who has 
just completed an exhaustive study 
of U. S. policemen and_ police 
methods. 

Said Dr. Pope, quoting from his 
research: “An ordinary chauffeur 
is probably more intelligent than 
the average American police de- 
tective, or ‘gum-shoer’ in the 
popular idiom. In no phase of 
police work has the weakness of 
the American system been more 
conspicuous than in the detective 
department. Unless an offender in 
America is apprehended at the 
time of his offense or leaves un- 
mistakable clues he is rarely dis- 
covered. 

Concluding, Dr. Pope singled out 
the police and detectives of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as a significant illus- 
tration of his thesis. Said he: 
“Army tests given to the police 
during the Cleveland survey showed 
that the detectives there have the 
lowest average score of the entire 
department.” 

Dr. Pope’s audience, the Chief 
Constables’ Association applauded 
vigorously, yet decorously. 





fs ART New Thrills, New Charms at 


Bel- “ _ P 
with ad To Rome every turn in the Union Pacific West 
~<a Of all the roads that lead to 
flown Rome, none seems surer for artists 
nutes than the one that passes through 
ot in the Yale School of Fine Arts. In 
-stop 1925 and 1926, Yale art students 
ours won in the Prix de Rome scholar- 

; ship competitions conducted annu- 
plum- ally at the Grand Central Galleries, 
a gi- Manhattan. Last month two Yale 

But graduate students won Prix de 
end Rome scholarships, in painting and 
level- sculpture (TIME, May 16). Last 
haps week the Prix de Rome judges de- 
—the cided the 1927 competition in archi- 
eller tecture and again the winner was 
in a a Yale student—Homer Fay Pfeif- 
niles fer of Kansas City, Kan., graduate 
erlin of the University of Illinois. For 
aster his design of a small-city art mu- 


seum, Mr. Pfeiffer can now spend 
three years at the American Aca- 
demy in Rome with all expenses 
(about $7,000) paid. 

One more 1927 Prix de Rome 
award remains to be decided—in 
landscaping. 


Taft Collection 


A man in Cincinnati, married, 


had a son, married again, then had Pacific Northwest and Alaska — Yellowstone 


a son every other Aa for six years 


—f . The first t >, “4 
aca married Cincinnati "young Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks 
women. The third took a wife from 2 . : 
range gy Be eee gan California—Salt Lake City—Ogden—Colorado 
y, The youngest, 
touch of genius, married a young ; 
lady from Niagara Falls. Today the ORE of nature’s marvels than anywhere else on 
original son and his three half bro- mig. pst 
thers are personages: 1) Publisher eatth. Geysers hissing steam; snow crowned 
’ t, f ° < 
Cincinnati Times-Star; 2) U.S. mountains, cold blue glaciers, great waterfalls, — 
thief Justice and onetime U. S. | i 
Pres ent Witliam ‘Howard ‘aft, yen ar Tk wept of mountain waters, wil 
a: otent Manhattan Lawyer animals, W1 owers, big trees. 
seney Ping Taft, B.A ‘a 4) ° » DIS 
eaamaster orace utton att, W 
oo of the Taft School, Watertown, Low Summer Fares to All the est 
onn. . . . 
Reseae four te a birth- Many Fine Daily Trains 
lice place, Cincinnati, loomed paramount iS] 
lice ee ae cet tee ee Let us show you how, at a cost surprisingly low, you can 
his for Mr. & Mrs. Charles Phelps visit all or as many of these wonderlands as you choose. 
eur Taft suddenly bequeathed $1,000,- Union Pacific travel experts have visited all of these regions 


000, their house and their $3,000,- 


a 000 private collection of paintings and will be glad to assist you in planning all details of 
and art objects to the Cincinnati your Western vacation and show you how to get the most 


Institute of Fine Arts. . . 

Wax Acaaidmantc teake aolliilicees for your travel dollar. Remember—Union Pacific serves the 
upon the raising of an additional West more completely than any other route. 
sum of $2,500,000 by citizens of 
Cincinnati—something which rich 
Cincinnatians hastened to pledge 
themselves to do last week. The 
Taft house, a fine old colonial man- General Passenger Agent, Dept. 144 
sion on Pike Street, will continue Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


eee Sea yo nen ge = Please send me complete information and 


publie after the death of Mr. & booklets concerning a trip to Zion-Grand 


m ° *. Canyon National Parks{_] Yellowstone{_] 
Mrs. Charles Phelps Taft. Their Pacific Northwest{_] California[_] Colo- ; 
1 
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$1,000,000 bequest will be used to i 
support the Cincinnati Symphony poe Banter) All-Expense Tours (] 


Orchestra. 
By whom were the chief paint- 


ings in the Taft collection painted? 
Names: Rembrandt, Van _ Dyck, 
Hals, Hobbema, Goya, Reynolds, 
—_ THE OVERLAND ROUTE = 


° 
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Fill in and mail coupon today and we will quickly and cheerfully 
supply the desired information without any obligations to you. 
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Annual World Cruise 
of the 


BELGENLAND 
La ygest, finest 


liner ever to 
circle the Globe 


| The Wonders 


of the World /| 


H‘E you stood in silentawe 
before the glimmering Taj 
Mahal? Have you communed 
with the moon-drenched 
Sphinx? Have you ever tried to 
describe the color of the Blue 
Grotto? Have you bartered for 
jade in Shanghai? Have youever 
seen a flaming red torii outlined 
against a cool blue sky? Have 
you crossed the Equator? 


What! None of these? Then, 
surely, youhaven’t even begunto 
live. Time to think about going 
‘round the world. Time to con- 
sider not only itineraries, but 
the size and the service of the 
ship, the experience of the or- 
ganization behind the cruise. 


The Belgenland sails from NewYork 
Dec. 14. Los Angeles, Dec. 29— 
San Francisco, Jan. 1. 


For literature address Red Star 
Line, No. 1 Broadway, New York; 
American Express Co., 65 Broad- 
way, New York; other offices of 
either company, or authorized 
agencies. 


65 Cities 
16 Countries 
133 Days 


RED STAR L INE 


in 
EXPRESS COMPANY 


THE -FouR TAFT BROTHERS 


Henry William 


Gainsborough, Turner, Millet, In- 
ness, Chase, etc5 etc. 

Observers thought that future 
visitors to the Taft collection 
should not forget the father of the 
Taft brothers, onetime (1876-77) 
U. S. Attorney General Alphonso 
Taft, nor his first wife Fannie 
Phelps, nor his second Louisa 
Torrey. 


SPORT 


Again, McAtee 


Since riding Harry Payne Whit- 
ney’s Whiskery to victory in the 
Kentucky Derby, Jockey Linus 
(“Pony”) McAtee has twice broken 
into the news in unconventional 
fashion. A fortnight ago, he won 
a one-horse race (“walkover”) at 
Belmont Park, N. Y. Last week, he 
escaped death because he wore a 
metal and fibre helmet. He was 
riding the capricious two-year-old 
colt, Silenus, which bolted through a 
temporary fence and crashed in a 
heap against a permanent fence at 
Belmont Park. While struggling to 
crawl out from under Silenus, Jock- 
ey McAtee received a swift kick in 
the helmet, was knocked uncon- 
scious. At Roosevelt Hospital, 
his brain was pronounced unharm- 
ed, but he suffered many bruises 
and fractured a femur, will be 
unable to ride again for several 
weeks, 


English Derby 


The sun was shining. King 
George, Queen Mary and Edward 
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Charles Horace 


of Wales sat in a box. Captain 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh and 
his host, Lord Lonsdale, sat in 
another. A man with a mega- 
phone at a crossroad was announc- 
ing the second coming of _ the 
Lord and flaying gambling. 
Approximately every fifth person 
in Great Britain was gambling. 
A dentist’s assistant in Capetown, 
South Africa, had a valuable slip 
of paper in his pocket. Some 
300,000 people were watching 23 
horses. It was Derby Day at 
Epsom Downs, where hills scallop 
the landscape and a dimple among 
them makes a natural bowl for 
a race course. 

The horses began to run; the 
people began to shout. Captain 
Lindbergh did not shout, but he 
could see that one horse took 
the lead at the start and held it 
until he crossed the finish line, 
a winner. This horse was _ the 
favorite, Call Boy.* 

He had covered the mile and a 
half in 2 min., 34 2/5 sec., had 


* Son of Hurry On and_ half-brother 
of Captain Cuttle and Coronach—all 
of them Derby winners in recent years. 
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established a new record for the 
English Derby on the Epsom 
Downs course. Two lengths be- 
hind Call Boy’s nose finished 
Sir Victor Sassoon’s Hot Night. 

Call Boy brought a sum on the 
fat side cf a quarter-million dollars 
to his owner, Frank Curzon, Lon- 
don theatrical manager, onetime 
actor. Another onetime roving 
actor, William: Kilpatrick, 40, who 
had settled down as a dentist’s 
assistaiit in Africa, held Call Boy’s 
ticket in the Calcutta sweepstakes. 
ft paid $814,800.* Cautious Mr. 
Kilpatiick had sold half of his 
ticket to a syndicate for $50,000, 
so his personal profit was only 
$457,400. William Jones, 60, re- 
tired clerk living peacefully at 
Felixtowe, won the Stock Exchange 
sweepstakes of $363,750 after 
selling three-quarters of his ticket. 








Caddy-Scramble 


To celebrate the opening of a 
new links at the Knollwood Country 
Club near White Plains, N. Y., 
President (of the club) William C. 
Breed stood upon the first golf tee, 
swung a club which drove a ball 
200 yards,} straight and true. Six 
dozen caddies whooped, jostled one 
another, scampered down the fair- 
way after President Breed’s ball. 
To that caddy who returned with 
the ball, was presented $5 in gold. 

Then Secretary D. S. Edmonds 
put a slight “hook” on a 175-yard 
drive; Chairman of the Construc- 
tion Committee J. H. Bookmeyer 
drove straight for 200 yards; and 
two more caddies earned $5 apiece. 

Finally, Treasurer W. H. Merrill 
swung hastily, knocked a ball 25 
yards at an acute angle, and the 
gold rush went into the tall grass. 
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D’Annunzio’s Speed Boat 


Now in the Mayday twilight 

O’er the bright skies pearl-coloured 
clouds float through the emerald 
space, 

While on the shore the wavelets 

Lightly take hands, rise and sub- 
side, dance like enamoured naiads. 
Into such a scene on the last day 

of May roared the poet in his 

speed boat. Like a mad modernist, 

scoffing at his own lyrics, Gabriele 


ES d’Annunzio disturbed the waters 
’ lit of Lake Garda (in the Italian lake 
poe tl district), annoyed ladies and gen- 
lodividul tlemen lolling in boats covered with 
ndivi bright awnings. He detests fat 
people and, what is more, he was 

OP out to add another title—speed-boat 


ley, New York 


TOURS? 
)PE 


TRAVEL INC 
rsity Jours) 


lew York City 


king—to his list of poet, musician, 


*Sweepstakes are virtual lotteries. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of tickets are sold, 
all numbered, at prices seldom above 
£1 ($5). The total ticket sale, less 
operator’s percentage, is the prize money. 
Numbers are drawn for the horses entered 
in the race. The vast majority of 
ticketholders, failing to “draw a horse,” 
lose their bets. The dozen or so lucky 
subscribers can sell shares in_ their 
tickets for large sums, thus profiting 
certainly before the horses have won, lost 
or failed to run. 

tA good drive with which any man, 
short of a champion, might be content. 
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—————_ Eliminates the early morning chill in offices. 
With this Thermodine Unit Heater, turn t 

Wy electric switch and a flood of warm air starts in- 

stantly. Pleasant, healthful warmth in a few minutes. 











The Only Practical Unit Heater for 
Small Space Heating 


ERE is the first practical Unit Heater for small space 
heating—the Thermodine Utility Heater. Only 12” 
wide, 12” high,92” deep, 40 pounds in weight, sturdy, 

attractive in appearance, the Utility Heater is adaptable to 
offices, stores, salesrooms, restaurants — any small space. 


The Thermodine Utility Heater possesses extraordinary 
heating capacity—rep‘aces 125 sq. ft. of cast iron radia- 
tion— supplies heat instantly—suspends from the steam 
line, up out of the way—is ideal where cast iron radiation 
has proved insufficient. Its quietness of operation makes 
it practical for homes—recreation rooms, kitchens, billiard 
rooms, basements. In the basement, it suspends from sup- 
ply main above water line of boiler, eliminating need of 
pumps for returning water to the boiler. 


The Thermodine Utility Heater is easily installed in a 
few minutes after piping has been completed. Adjust- 
able deflectors give vertical control of heated air — put 
heat where it’s needed. 













































Write today for new Catalog, No. 127, containing com- 
plete facts about the Utility Heater and other Thermodine 
Unit Heaters of all sizes for heating and industrial drying. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO., (Heating Division) 


1716 RACINE STREET RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Branch offices in all large cities. 


THERMODINE 


UNIT HEATER 


FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 
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soldier, aviator, orchideous Italian. 
When he came ashore, it was an- 
nounced that his Isotta-motored* 
boat had attained a speed of 127 
kilometres (78.9 miles) per hour, 
unofficially a new world’s record. 

The fastest previously recorded 
speed for motor-boats, made by 
Gar A. Wood’s Miss America in 
1920, was 70 m.p.h. 


At St. Cloud 


The international hard-court ten- 
nis championships at St. Cloud, 
France, lasted a fortnight. As the 
finals approached, the temper of 
the crowd sizzled at fever heat, the 
umpires’ decisions became erratic, 
the serves of William T. Tilden II 
of the U. S. hissed like rockets, and 
although his nerves were beginning 
to crack, it seemed inevitable that 
oA would win the singles champion- 
ship. 

Raymond y. Tilden. “Lean Bill’s” 
first real test came when he met 
Louis Raymond, youthful champion 
of South Africa. Someone “spread 
a report” that Raymond had a sore 
foot, that the referee had agreed 
to postpone the match, but that 
Tilden had refused. So the crowd 
cheered loudly when Raymond 
slashed to victory in the first set 
and threatened again in the third. 
Tilden was criticizing the linesmen’s 
decisions, barking brusque com- 
mands at the ball boys, playing 
magnificent tennis. Tilden won 
three sets & match. 

Cochet v. Tilden. Henri Cochet 
started like the cyclone that de- 
feated Tilden in the U. S. lawn 
championships last summer. But 
Tilden on his peak was undis- 
turbed, won three straight sets. 
Gallant in victory, he refused i 
accept the umpire’s decisions whic 
went against Cochet. On this day 
the crowd applauded Tilden. 

Lacoste v. Tilden. The finals... 
René Lacoste, a leading, eel-like 
man with blue-black hair, with 
dark circles under his eyes... Til- 
den, long arms and long legs cov- 
ering the court like a madcap dad- 
dylonglegs . .. both confident... 
both using every weapon of the 
game, _ tantalizing chop-strokes, 
lobs, uncanny placements, cannon- 
balls . . . Lacoste injuring a leg 
trying to recover a Tilden cannon- 
ball . . . Tilden being called three 
times for foot faults by Allan 
Muhr, umpire from the U. S.... 
Tilden arguing with Muhr... 

In the fifth and deciding set, 
with game score 5-to-4 against him, 
Tilden asked Umpire Muhr to watch 
his service closely. He then served 
four successive aces and_ soon 
brought the game score 9-to-8 in 
his favor. After that, spectators 
debated whether Tilden wilted or 
whether Lacoste became invincible, 
but the fact remained that Lacoste 
took three straight games and the 
championship. The match score: 
6-4, 4-6, 5-7, 6-3, 11-9. 





*Capt. Ugo V. d’Annunzio (son of the 
poet) is President of Isotta’ Motors, Inc. 
of Manhattan, the U. S. agency for Isotta- 
Fraschini automobiles ($15,000 and up- 
ward). He, well acclimatized, is an ex- 
ponent of the U. S. take-a-cake-of-yeast 
habit. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 
Merry-Go-Round. This second 


Richard Herndon revue with few 
people against many backgrounds 
may be dismissed as a sample of 
unseasoned summer hash, flung in 
a heap and presented in a panic. 
But out of respect to the memory 
of its saucy ancestor, Americana, 
be it recorded that William Collier 
calls Charles A. Lindbergh a “fly- 
by-nighter,” that Marie Cahill re- 
cites a telephone monologue, that 
Evelyn Bennett dances like chained 
lightning, that Knox Herold 
catches the stern spirit of Bill 
Hart in a movie burlesque. Miss 
Bennett,* whilom “Baby Eva 
Tanguay” of vaudeville, looks like 
a street cherub with the legs of 
a high-jumper. So pronounced is 
her dancing ability, it is a shame 
she is allowed to spoil her effects 
by squeaking forth in song. 


A Very Wise Virgin. “It’s a 
wise virgin knows her own boil- 
ing point,” declares 18-year-old 
Flapper-Siren Betty. Seeing her 
ensnare a best friend’s fiancé, one 
infers that Betty has known her 
own boiling point well and often. 
Her triumph is not for long, how- 
ever. Along comes a_ Russian 
lady-of-the-world whose experience 
extends over and beyond the boil- 
ing point, who therefore lures away 
the bewildered fiancé, leaving Betty 
to marry a bashful doctor of two- 
score years and more. Ultimately 
the best friend recaptures the 
twice-pilfered fiancé. Joan Bour- 
delle, as Betty of the coy knees 
and bold lips, lends color to other- 
wise flat drama. 


+ 


Tales of Rigo. Apparently, the 
astral body of Drift, a play that 
lived a short life last season at the 
Cherry Lane Theatre, is up and 
doing. It now ambles on the stage 
of the Lyric in a stagnant incarna- 
tion, punctuated at grateful inter- 
vals by tolerable, vaguely familiar 
songs. The plot concerns one 
Rigo, polychromatic gypsy musi- 
cian, onetime darling of society, 
now embittered enemy. His melo- 
dious followers ramble the forests 
in simple glee, vocalizing over three 
stumps, serenading the birds, cele- 
brating Zita, Rigo’s elfin grand- 
daughter. She falls in love with a 
society man. There is mystery 
about Zita’s male parentage which, 
when unriddled, restores society to 
good standing in the woods and 
Zita to her rich lover. For sheer 
dramatic prostration, Tales of Rigo 
is positively pathological. On the 
second night, two cats wandered 
across the stage.} 


*No relation to Actor Richard Bennett. 


tIt sometimes happens that one cat will 
sift through the cordon of stagehands to 
blink before footlights. When stage hands 
permit two cats to go astray in such em- 
barrassment, the audience may well con- 
sider the production a casual one. 
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MILESTONES 


Reported Engaged. Howard O. 
Kinsey, 27, famed _ tennis-player, 
member of the U. S. 1924 suc- 
cessful Davis Cup ° Team; _ to 
Fraulein Cecile Aussem, 18, his 
pupil at St. Cloud, France. 


~ . - 


Married. Gilbert Monell Hitch- 
cock, 67, onetime (1903-05, 1907- 
11) U. S. Senator from Nebraska; 
to Miss Martha Harris; in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


Married. Mrs. Adele Rosenwald 
Deutsch, daughter of Julius Rosen- 
wald, Chairman of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. (mail orders); to Dr. 
David Levy; in London. She re- 
cently received a divorce from 
Armand §S. Deutsch (TIME, April 
18). 


. . - 


Married. Francis Huger McAdoo, 
38, lawyer, son of William Gibbs 
McAdoo, S. Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Wilson; 
to Mrs. Mary I. Bovée Taylor; 
in Manhattan. Both are divorced. 
The speed with which Mrs. Ethel 
Preston McCormack McAdoo re- 
ceived her Paris divorce in 1923 
caused Premier Raymond Poincaré 
to institute an inquiry. 


Married. Captain W. A. Tyler, 
99, probably sole survivor of the 
battle of Fort Sumter, onetime su- 
perintendent of Arlington Ceme- 
tery; to Mrs. Martha Jellison, 70; 
at the Illinois Soldiers’ Home, 
Quincy, IIl. 


Died. Stephen Adamezyn 
(“Steve Adams”), 24, Chicago 
lightweight boxer; in a bout with 
Champion Sammy Mandell; in 
Kansas City, Kan. 


Died. Mrs. Cathleen Neilson 
Vanderbilt Colford, 40, onetime 
(1903-20) wife of the late Reginald 
Claypoole Vanderbilt; sudden- 
ly, from heart disease; in Paris. 


Died. Sefiora Natalia Chacon 
Calles, 48, wife of Mexican 
President Plutarco Elias Calles; 
from a heart attack, following a 
major operation; in Los Angeles. 


Died. Frank DeKlyn Huyler, 50, 


onetime (1910-26) president of 
Huyler’s Inc. (chain candy stores) ;* 
at Stony Point, N. Y.; suddenly of 
heart disease. 


*John S. Huyler, father of Frank, found- 
ed the company in 1876, after concocting 
a high grade molasses candy in _ his 
father’s bakery. On his death in 1910 
the three sons, David, Frank and Coulter 
inherited the business. In 1925 they sold 
their manufacturing business and 51 retail 
stores to a southern syndicate, which in 
turn sold out to the Schulte Retail Stores 
Corp. (Time, Jan. 31) 


Died. Fred Wadsworth Moore 
57, famed graduate manager and 
treasurer of Harvard athletics; in 
Cambridge, Mass.; from a_ heart 
attack, following a chilling ex- 
posure when he went over the 
Cornell boat-race course in an open 
launch. 


Died. Thomas E. Rush, 60, famed 
Tammany insurgent politician, one- 
time (1923-26) president of the 
National Democratic Club; from 
double pneumonia; in Manhattan. 


Died. Henry Charles Keith Petty- 
Fitzmaurice, 82, Marquess of Lans- 
downe, famed British statesman 
since the Gladstone ministry; after 
a short iliness, at New Haven near 
Clonmel, Ireland. 


Died. Annie Buchanan, 89, niece 
of onetime (1857-61) U. S. Presi- 
dent James Buchanan; in Phila- 
delphia. . 





SECOND 
ANNUAL 
CRUISE 


GG \/ SEPTEMBER 
alQ) To May 


Twenty-seven Countries Visited. 
Tropics in Winter. Japan, Chinain Fall 
and Europe in Spring 
College, Graduate and Preparatory Courses under 
a selected faculty 
For Illustrated Booklet, Maps, Terms and Courses, 
Address; 

University Travel Association, Inc. 

285 Madison Avenue, New York City 


What About Your Boy? 


Is he attending the very best school— 
for him? That question should make 
you think. If you’re in doubt, write 
for the ‘“‘Kiski Plan.” 


Write Dr. A. W. Wilson, President 
Box 929 Saltsburg, Pa. 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 


EMBARRASSING ~MomENTS 


When you sneeze and your partner misses 
an easy putt. . . de nonchalant... lighta 


MURAD CIGARETTE 


For those who feel entitled 
to life’s better things 


© 1927, P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 
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Welcome! 


OF = CLEVE- 

LAND is a 
friendly place. Of 
course it has all the 
conveniences and 
refinements you 
properly expect of 
the most modern 
hotel in a city, but 
—what we believe 
is more important 
— it has a hearty, 
genuine welcome 
for every guest, and 
an honest desire to 
see to it that you 
have a comfortable, 
thoroughly enjoy- 
able stay here. 


i ae 


Hotel Cleveland is conven- 
dent to all parts of the city. 
Every room with private 
bath. Servidor service; 
floor clerks. Room rates 
begin at $3. 


HOTEL 
LEVELAND | 


EVE 


BUSINESS & FINANCE 


The Century 


Conductor, when you receive a 
fare, 

PUNCH in the presence of the 
passenjare! 

A blue trip slip for an eight- 
cent fare, 

A buff trip slip for a six-cent 


fare, 
A pink trip slip for a three-cent 
fare, 
Punch in the presence of -the 
passenjare! 
CHORUS 
Punch, brothers! 
care! 


PUNCH in the presence of the 
passenjare!* 


In Williamsport, Pa., and in Col- 
linwood (outskirt of Cleveland), 
two little bands of workmen have 
been holding regular meetings after 
shop hours. They are employes of 
the New York Central R. R., and 
“bands” is meant musically. The 
week of June 12 the men will 
take their instruments to Grand 
Central and LaSalle Street stations, 
respectively, and serenade’ the 
Twentieth Century Limited as it 
starts out June 15 on its Silver 
(25th) Anniversary run. 

Passengers boarding the Century 
always tread plush. But next week 
the red platform carpets will be new, 
as red and plush as money can 
buy. Brass polish will be copiously 
consumed this week on observation- 
ear railings, and, no doubt, even 
upon the service-shiny buttons of 
John Joseph Kennedy. 

Senior conductor of the road, 
John Joseph Kennedy it is who, if 
you are on the Century’s first sec- 
tion out of New York, smiles at you 
and your ticket, punches the ticket 
and conducts the road’s 1750-ton 
prize package as far as Buffalo. 
This he has done for 16 years, re- 
turning to Manhattan on the Em- 
pire State Express. 

It has been said that in New 
York the Century is thought of 
as “just a train” while in Chicago 
it is an institution. If that be true, 
perhaps Conductor Frank V. Hen- 
drix will seem even more of a per- 
sonage than Conductor Kennedy, 


Punch with 


*When Mark “Twain read these jingles 
in a newspaper, they took (he said) instant 
and entire possession of him. He could 
not read, he could not write, he could not 
eat or speak or sleep, save to the drum- 
ming, infernal accompaniment of 

“PUNCH brothers! PUNCH with care! 

PUNCH in the presence of the PASSen- 

jare!” 

For three days he was wracked, wrecked, 
frantic with insidious syncopation. Not 
until he repeated the verses to a friend 
was he released from torture. The friend 
learned the jingles quickly, eagerly—and 
went quite as mad as Mark Twain had 
been. 

The new madman was a clergyman and 
Conductor, when you receive a fare haunted 
him all the way to Boston from the 
moment when “the train started and the 
car-wheels began their ‘clack-clack-clack- 
elack-clack’” . - The funeral was a 
nightmarish medley of blue and buff trip 
slips for three-cent fares to Heaven. 

Only by having him recite and transfer 
the jingles to “the poor, unthinking stu- 
dents” of a university did Mark Twain 
save his friend (he said) from the asylum. 
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when he officiates at the Chicago 
end of the anniversary run with his 
colleagues, Conductor Frank A, 
Jefferey and John S. Lund.* Gruff 
as a Southern colonel and as proud 
of tradition, Conductor Hendrix 
lacks but a few days of Conductor 
Kennedy’s seniority. Both joined 
the road in 1873 when Commodore 
Vanderbilt was its president. Both 
retire before another Century an- 
niversary rolls around, on Feb. 1 
and 14, 

Conductor. But it is John Joseph 
Kennedy who is to the New York 
Central what the commanders of 
flagships are to steamer lines. Of 
his apprenticeship as waterboy and 
brakeman he bears no mark. In 
the days of pin coupling, brakemen 
were seldom “set up” as conductors 
before they had managed to lose a 
finger or two. Conductor Kennedy’s 
hands and memories are as smooth 
as a college _ professor’s. The 
shield-shape perforation which he 
carefully makes in your ticket, in 
your presence, is done with the 
punch he used on his first pas- 
senger trip in 1887. 


Conductor Kennedy was born in 
Albion, N. Y., but he never met. an- 
other native of that countryside, 
born 27 years before, with whose 
works he was to become so closely 
associated—the late George M. 
Pullman. The smile on _his 
long, gentle face will grow shy 
if you ask him to tell about 
all the bishops, actresses, pugilists, 
governors, bankers and U. S. Presi- 
dents (all since Grover Cleveland’s 
first term) that he has conducted 
and known. Off duty he lives in 
a small house under old elms at 
Rochester, N. Y. One son is 4 
plumber; another a Baltimore jour- 
nalist. His daughters teach school. 


Train. In 1902, when the Century 
first ran, an English newspaper 
commented: “Surely it is only an 
experiment. . . . The operators 
will soon find that they are wasting 
fortunes in keeping their property 
in condition and then, loving money 
better than even notoriety, the 20- 
hour project will be abandoned.” 
The English newspaper was‘ ob- 
viously unaware that New York 
Central had had six months’ experi- 
ence in whisking people over the 
960 miles between the Harlem and 
the Chicago Rivers during the sum- 
mer of the World’s Fair (1893). 


The new train was named after 
the fresh, human division of Time 


*Comfortably-built Christopher Morley 
lately spoke, on his ‘“‘Bowling Green” in 
the Saturday Review of Literature, of “‘two 
stout, elderly, ruddy nabobs .. . the two 
rotund conductors, Tweedledum and Twee- 
dledee”” whom he, during a Chicago-to-New 
York trip on the Century, saw conferring 
on the LaSalle Street and Elkhart, Ind., 
platforms. N. Y. Central men are agreed 
that Mr. Morley must have seen Conductors 
Hendrix and Jefferey, of whom only one, 
however, might be called stout, rotund— 
Conductor Jefferey. (Conductor Lund may 
have been Tweedledee to Conductor Jef- 
ferey’s Tweedledum; he is heavier than 
Conductor Hendrix. But between Con- 
ductors Lund and Jefferey there has long 
been a “feud”; they rarely confer.) 
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that had just begun, and Financier 
John W. Gates of Manhattan, one 
of the 27 passengers who 
made the first trip, said to 
Manhattan newsgatherers: “The 
20th Century will make Chicago 
a suburb of New York.” Suave, 
he said to Chicagoans upon arrival: 
« . . New York a suburb of Chi- 
cago.” The new schedule made it 
possible for a businessman in either 
city to snap on his cuffs around 
lunch time, entrain, and be dictating 
or telephoning in the other city by 
a bright 10 o’clock next morning. 
All other trains of 1902 cost vir- 
tually an entire day’s office hours. 
Stockbroker George B. Hopkins of 
Manhattan bought and framed the 
first tickets sold on the 20-hour 
trains of 1898 and 1902.* 


When the anniversary Century 
pulls out next week, the only for- 
mal speeches will be from head con- 
ductors to engineers. “Bo-o-oard!” 
they will intone. The only flags 
flying will be the two on each en- 
gine’s forehead, little green racing 
silks quivering stiffly back with 
speed. But in 1902 there were 
trackside Century receptions— 
bands, handkerchiefs, hat-throwing 
—as far west as Syracuse, as far 
east as Toledo. 

The Century is not the fastest 
train in the world nor the longest 
non-stop racer. Between its seven 
stops to change engines and crew 
it averages only about 50 
m.p.h. Its 182-mile non-stop spin 
between Buffalo and Cleveland in 
214 min. is longest in the U. S., 
fourth in the world.+ For several 
months of 1905, the Century ticked 
off its 960 mi. in 18 hours, but 
by 1912 the 20-hour schedule was 
proved to be more desirable. 

The five-car-and-locomotive Cen- 
tury of 1902 represented an outlay 
of $115,000—about the price of one 
of the electric engines used to haul 
one ten-car section of the present 
Century from Manhattan to Har- 
mon, N. Y., today. Since sometimes 
as many as seven sections of the 
Century are now required, the com- 
pany must maintain an $8,000,000 
herd of 87 sleeping cars, 15 obser- 
vation cars, 12 club cars, 8 diners 
and 24 engines exclusively for Cen- 
tury service. The gross earnings 
of this herd are $10,000,000 per 
annum. 

Only the newest equipment is 
handled by the oldest crews to keep 
up the Century’s boast of “most 
famous ... in the annals of rail- 
roading.” Century patrons seldom 
hear a “kicker” (faulty air brake). 
Like a smooth serpent the long 
steel caravan slides over the rails 
with a heavy murmur that is brok- 
en only by oily sounds as soft and 
satisfying as the solid clock of a 
custom-made limousine’s door as it 
shuts. 

Inside thé Century, in addition 


*Nowadays adjuncts to the Century run 
to and from Boston and Cincinnati. 
tLonger, faster non-stop spins are all 
English : 

Cornish Riviera Limited, Paddington to 
Devonport, 226.9 mi. in 244 min. 
London, Midland & Scottish R. R., Eus- 
ton to Colwyn Bay, 219.5 mi. in 253 min. 

London & Northwestern R. R., King’s 
Cross to York, 188.2 mi. in 210 min. 


THERE are twenty-five Bell 
companies butonly one Bell 
System—and one Bell aim 

and ideal, stated by President 
Walter S. Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for this 
nation, so far as humanly possible 
free from imperfections, errors or 
delays, and enabling anyone any- 
where at any time to pick upa 
telephone and talk to anyone 
else anywhere else in thiscountry, 
clearly, quickly and at a reason- 
able cost.” 

The year 1926 brought the 
service of the Bell Telephone 
System measurably nearer that 
goal. Seven hundred and eighty- 
one thousand telephones were 
added to the System—bringing 
the total number interconnected 
in and with the Bell to more than 
seventeen and a half million. 


to barber and valet service, ladies’ 
lounge and maid service, shower 
baths, free stenographer, observa- 
tion car telephone (until departure), 
and market and _ sport reports, 
travelers now notice that white 
enamel is replacing nickel on plumb- 
ing fixtures, that upper berths are 
more private and accessible. These 
features, of course, are to the Pull- 
man Co.’s credit, as is much else 
about the Century. 

Porter. New York Central of- 
ficials deny that there is any dis- 
tinction between Century sections. 
There is, they say, no “first,” no 
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Milestones in National Service 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


The number of applica- 

tions waiting for service, 

including those in new and 
outlying sections, was reduced 
fifty percent. - 

A third transcontinental tele- 

hone line was completed to the 
acific coast. 

The largest number of miles of 
toll wire for one year was added to 
the System—more than 664,000 
miles. 

The average length of time for 
completing toll calls throughout 
the System was lowered by thirty- 
five seconds, 

A seven per cent improvement 
over the previous year was made 
in the quality of voice transmis- 
sion in toll calls. An adjustment 
was made in long distance rates 
amounting to areduction of about 
$3,000,000 annually. 


“last,” save as the trains are 
spaced, a block* or two apart on 
the runs. Nevertheless, should Cal- 
vin Coolidge or George V or 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh signify 
a desire to travel as a _ private 
citizen (i. e. not in a private car) 
between Chicago and Manhattar, 
he would undoubtedly be assigned 
space on the section conducted by 
Conductor Kennedy or Conductor 
Hendrix, the section called “first” 


*Track section between signals; length: 
one to two miles. 
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Play the 


SILVER 


A GREAT captain of in- 
dustry bought a dozen 
Silver Kings and insisted they 
all be No. 3’s. He says they 
make him play better golf, and 
most likely they do. The num- 
ber, we maintain, has nothing 
to do with it, but the fact he 
is playing the King does help 
to inspire the confidence 
which inspires good golf. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


MEMPHIS LOS ANGELES 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 


only for convenience, perhaps, but 
invariably attended at one end of 
the run or other by George Joseph 
Warner, a gentleman of 63 who 
looks, in his bat tie and wing 
collar, precisely like a modest bank 
president seen through  brown- 
smoked glasses. George Joseph 
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GEORGE JOSEPH WARNER 
“Not nervous” 


Warner is the road’s crack and 
senior porter. His section is al- 
ways the “first.” 

Other “first” section porters are 
Matthew Pearson, Charles A. Henry, 
Felix Caldwell and _ tall, light- 
colored Hunter Newson. All re- 
spect Mr. Warner as their chief, 
even in the matter of billiards, 
which is their common pastime off 
duty. None of “the men he runs 
with” (i. e. Century colieagues) can 
match Mr. Warner for calmness 
and accuracy with a cue. His rec- 
ord billiard run is 22. 

Mr. Warner’s aptness with a 
billiard cue is doubtless partly due 
to his health. Never has he needed 
a doctor since the hour of his 
birth. His aptness at taking cues 
from passengers is unquestionably 
due to the 38 years he has spent at 
that major study of all Pullman 
porters, Human Nature. 

Watch Mr. Warner when the 
train leaves the station. He moves 
unobtrusively through his car—it 
may the French Lake, Red 
Ridge, William Beaumont, Lake 
Drain, Alfred Nobel, Point Case, 
Christopher Wren, Glen Manor, 
Louis Pasteur, Cyrus Field, Ed- 
mund Halley—or any of 76 other 
names—doing small things for large 
people and quietly watching them, 
studying them, children and grey- 
beards, ladies and gentlemen, to 
size them up in one of two Pull- 
man-porters’ categories. 

All Pullman passengers may be 
divided into two parts, the “ner- 
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vous,” the “not nervous.”* For the 
“not nervous” Mr. Warner gives 
silent thanks and hastens to antici- 
pate the imaginary wants of the 
“nervous.” The shade down a lit- 
tle? Yes, Sir. Magazine from the 
newsboy? Yess, Madam. Drink of 
water? Ginger ale? Another pil- 
low? Right away—and the more 
testy the request, the more cheery 
the service. That is professional 
ethics. Invariably, the “nervous” 
are poor tippers. But Mr. Warner 
and his peers are nearly certain 
to make up their average of $1 
per capita in tips from the “not 
nervous,” who often want bags 
opened, cocktails shaken, cards 
brought. 

One of the few porters whom 
travelers may call “George” with- 
out affront, Mr. Warner was edu- 
cated at public school in New Or- 
leans. His seven stripes indicate 
35 years, going on 40, with the 
New York Central. His residences 
are on St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y. C., 
and Calumet Ave., Chicago. His 
chief club, The Turf Club (Chi- 
cago). His sons, Devere Joseph 
and George Joseph Jr., are in civil 
service and sportdom, respectively. 
George Joseph Jr. achieved some 
fame as a pugilist (nom de combat, 
“José Alvarez, the Mexican Kid”) 
and fought “Kid” MacPartland to 
a bloody draw in his last ring ap- 
pearance, in Illinois. Mr. Warner 
Jr. now bets on race horses. 


Current Situation 


Last week was one of big-figured 
recapitulations. 
@ The New York Stock Exchange 
reported having listed over $500,- 
000,000 worth of new securities in 
May. The New York Curb Mar- 
ket listed $718,733,803 new securi- 
ties (par values). 
@ May trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange was the heaviest 
in history—46,598,134 shares sold, 
with the daily (except Saturday) 
average well over two million 
shares. Fifty representative stocks 
touched an all-time high record 
average price of $166.46. An aver- 
age of $215.46 for 25 industrial 
stocks was another record; of 
$117.50 for 25 rail stocks, the high- 


*Porters of Century-calibre seldom indulge 
in dice, slang or other inferior pursuits. 
But among “small time” porters and sta- 
tion “red-caps,” there is a glossary, e. g.: 

“Live one’—a good tipper, generous to 
porters. 

“Good man’’—one who has traveled and 
appreciates service. 

“Twenty-cent limited’”—the Century. 

. “Cheap snake’—heavy suitcases, poor 
tip. 

“Rah Rahs’—college youths, usually left 
strictly alone; “can carry more baggage 
than us porters any day”; never “slip” 
more than a dime. 

“Bale of hay”—straw suitcase. Bearer 
is left strictly alone, as being too rural 
to “appreciate.” 

“Larger the conversation, smaller the 
compensation”—porters are leery of voluble 
patrons, . 

“The baker heater committee is holding 
a session”—porters are not supposed — to 
visit one another or converse on trips. 
When they do huddle for a conversation 
the group is referred to as in the old 
days when cars were heated by stoves 
resembling bakers’ stoves. F 

“Stove pipe committee’—conductors in 
conversation (cf. Tweedledee & Tweedledum 
above). In the eyes of some porters, some 
conductors are “pretty  high-hat,” top- 
lofty, consciously superior. 
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est since 1905. Stock sales for the 
year (since Jan. 1) were 223,- 
711,791 shares, or some 43 million 
shares above last year’s all-time 
record. 


@ New bonds worth $707,729,900 
were marketed in New York in 
May—an all-time record (exclud- 
ing War months when Liberty 
Loans were sold). 


qd Market reports conflicted. 
There was less new business for 
steel mills, but the shrinkage was 
in size rather than number of or- 
ders, reflecting the cautious prac- 
tice of keeping down inventories. 


Railroad incomes were seen to 
have fallen off about 14.5% from 
1926. But weekly car loadings 
passed the million mark for the 
seventh time this year. 


Earnings of 23 oil companies fell 
off about 6% for the first quarter 
of the year, due to over-production 
and price cuts, results of which 
will show more clearly in _ state- 
ments for the current quarter. 


@ The motor industry was most 
sanguine. May production (exclu- 
sive of Ford) was 18% larger than 
a year ago, approximately equal- 
ing the April output. April is 
supposed to be the motors’ big 
month. Tardy spring must be 
reckoned with this year’s output 
figures, but still an increase is ap- 
parent. In the first five months of 
1926, total output was 1,295,765 
vehicles; this year, 1,454,673 ve- 
hicles. 


@ Reviews by Dun and Brad- 
street (statistic services) agreed 
that a seasonal subsidence of busi- 
ness had set in, but with commod- 
ity prices (foods, leather, cotton, 
metals) staying exceptionally firm. 


@ Grain and cotton men quoted 
frequently the remark of Julius H. 
Barnes, shrewd trader and no Pol- 
lyanna, to last fortnight’s National 
Foreign Trade Council in Detroit: 
“We may now reasonably hope for 
a long period of remunerative grain 
and cotton prices” due to “the 
necessities of European consumers, 
whose buying power is distinctly 
better.”” 


Entertainment, Inc. 


Last month’s entertainment 
merger seemed a large one—Pathé, 
Keith, Orpheum and the Cecil B. 
DeMille interests (TIME, May 2). 
Last week’s announcement dwarfed 
it. With the Keith-Orpheum chain 
of 97 theatres will now be merged 
the B. S. Moss nationwide organiza- 
tion. To that combination will then 
be added the huge Stanley Co. Re- 
sult: more than 600 cinema and 
vaudeville houses under unified con- 
trol, a $250,000,000 entertainment 
trust supplying all its own cellu- 
loid features from the merged stu- 
dios of First National, Pathé and 
Director DeMille, with the Pro- 
ducer’s Distributing Corp. to deter- 
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Gauging Depreciation and 
Maintenance 


The cost of doing business includes not 
only depreciation, but the cost of re- 
newals, repairs, and maintenance. 


—_—— 


Present manufacturing costs cannot be 
determined without a forecast and pro- 
vision for these two important elements 


of cost. 


—— 


American Appraisals provide the basis 
for forecasting depreciation and main- 
tenance. Only through such means can 
present costs be determined, future costs 


provided for. 


TheAmerican Appraisal Company 


MILWAUKEE 


Public Utilities Industrials - 


mine when and where who shall 
laugh or weep at what. 


Scenting the arrival of mammoth 
theatres, the Fox Film Corp. also 
has plans afoot—30 first-run the- 
atres, to cost five to twelve millions 
each and seat four or five thousand 
people each, with stores and office 
buildings adjoining, in major U. S. 
cities. 


Cigars, Cigarets 


Englishmen smoke 400 cigarets 
to one cigar. Frenchmen, 40 ciga- 
rets to one cigar. U. S. smokers 
light, chew or carry until it breaks, 
one cigar for every 14 cigarets, 
but U. S. cigar consumption has 
of the Tobacco Trade Congress 
dropped from eight billion per 
annum in 1917 to 700 million 
currently. So indicated statistics 
convened last week in London. 
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Real Estate Properties - 


Manville, Morgan, Merseles 


A series of news items from 1911 
to 1925, indicating the preference 
of young Thomas F. Manville Jr. 
and his sister Lorraine for cabarets, 
footlights, chorus girls and comed- 
ians, predicted a business event of 
last week—the passage of the H. S. 
Johns-Manville .Co. of Manhattan, 
$32,000,000 manufacturer of as- 
bestos and magnesia products, from 
the family that has built it up since 
1858 to bankers who will run it 
now that there are no_ suitable 
Manvilles left. 


Thomas Franklyn Manville Sr., 
father of young Thomas F. and 
Lorraine, chairman of the com- 
pany’s board, died in 1925. His 
brother, Hiram E. Manville, con- 
tinued as president but looked for- 
ward to retirement. J. P. Morgan 
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SMITH BONDS 


Co safeguard and provision, our 
long experience in the First Mort- 
gage field recommends, is utilized 
for the benefit of the investor. 


iB Smith Bond is secured by a 
First Mortgage on improved Real 
Estate—a First lien on land and 
building; a first lien in effect on net 
property earnings, the owner being 
required to make monthly payments 
in advance for interests and a por- 
tion of the principal. 


e. Mortgage that secures a 
Smith Bond issue is a first mortgage 
on property advantageously located, 
whose valuation, as established by 
competent and reputable appraisers, 
is substantially in excess of the first 
mortgage. 


These and many other 
important factors make 


SMITH Bonps = They Yield 


Safe 1 
Interest Sure 6; % 


Income Satisfactory 


Denominations of $1000, $500, $100. 
Maturing from 2 to 10 years. 


Detailed information concerning 
SMITH BONDS and the safe- 
guards that protect your invest- 
ment may be had on request. 


Ask for Booklet No. 84-29 


Our Mail Service Department 


No matter where you may be you 
can avail yourself of the Mail Order 
Service of our Home Office in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Your investments and 
inquiries will be given the same per- 
sonal, efficient and courteous atten- 
tion you would receive if you called 
at one of our offices. 


The F,H.SMITHCo. 


Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Continental & Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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SMITH BONDS, : . 
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THEODORE F. MERSELES 
Johns-Manville jumped six points. 


& Co., seeing a big earner with no 
funded debt, bought a large (many 
say a controlling) interest and last 
week it was announced that two 
Morgan partners (Francis D. Bar- 
tow, George Whitney) would become 
Manville directors, that Hiram E. 
Manville would be replaced as presi- 
dent by the man whom J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. found to rebuild Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Chicago mail 
order house. Mr. Manville succeeds 
his late brother as board chairman. 

The new Johns-Manville president 
is Theodore F. Merseles, 63. He 
has been, successively and with 
much success, a railroader, bicycle 
maker, cloak and suit mail order 
man. In 1921, when the price 
slump had dragged Montgomery 
Ward & Co. (everything by mail, 
from engagement rings to fox- 
traps) into a nine million dollar 
deficit, he was called in as _ its 
president. The 1922 balance sheet 
showed profits of $4,562,607. He 
revolutionized the buying and in- 
ventory control, tripled gross sales 
in five years (to some 200 millions 
in 1926), and made record profits 
of $11,358,498. When he resigned 
as president last week Mr. Merseles 
agreed to stay with Montgomery 
Ward as executive committee chair- 
man. Montgomery Ward officers 
denied they planned to merge with 
their big competitor, Sears Roe- 
buck & Co., and elected vice presi- 
dent George B. Everitt to their 
vacancy. 

What the financial world thought 
of Mr. Merseles’ election was seen 
when _ Johns-Manville preferred 
stock, commonly inactive, jumped 
six points (to 82%) on the Man- 
hattan Curb the day of the news. 
What he felt about his election, 
besides gratification, may have been 
that this time the company he 
takes inhand isinnohole. It owns 
many factories, its own asbestos 
mines. The Merseles genius will 
have a clear field to try and put 
fireproof (“try an’ burn it”) roof- 
ing on the whole U.S. without delay. 
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CINEMA 


New Pictures 


Cradle Snatchers. Those who 
have seen the play by the same 
name, about the middle-aged wives 
who prove that no girl need con- 
sider herself older than she feels 
as long as young men are working 
their way through college, will 
know what to expect. 


A Million Bid (Dolores Costello, 
Warner Oland). The title  indi- 
cates how much Millionaire 
Geoffrey Marsh (Warner Oland) 
paid Mrs. Gordon (Betty Blythe) 
for arranging his marriage to her 
glossy daughter, Dorothy (Dolores 
Costello). The film indicates how 
Villain Marsh gives over to Hero 
Brent (Malcolm McGregor) after 
a storm at sea. 


Edmund Kean, Prince Among 
Lovers (Ivan Mosjoukine). Edmund 
Kean, famed English actor, about 
whom Dumas wrote a play which 
is the structure of this film, is 
depicted wooing the ladies, avoid- 
ing the creditors, insulting the 
Prince of Wales, acting Hamlet 
and Romeo so all the world won- 
ders. Pictures of old Drury Lane 
Theatre lend a touch of authentic 
local color. Actor Mosjoukine, a 
Russian, under direction of Albert 
St. Louis, a Frenchman, gives an 
intelligently humorous interpreta- 
tion of the English hero. 


Closed Gates (Jane Novak, 
Johnny Harron). This should be 
a good lesson to erring youths and 
indiscriminate cinema-goers. It 
tells about the scion of a wealthy 
family who allowed himself to get 
into an automobile wreck with the 
wrong girl, thus _ precipitating 
a scandal that killed his invalid 
mother. Father banishes Son; 
grimly the gates close behind his 
home-life. War ... shell shock... 
amnesia. The boy returns, having 
lost trace of his family, his past, 
his own name. The heroine mar- 
ries him anyhow. One day he 
wanders into his mother’s bedroom 
to weep on her pillow. Father 
sees Son; tenderly the gates open 
again. 


A New, 
Concept i in 
Inves tment 
Banki 


mm safeguardof the Invest- 

ment Trust — secured by tho 

combined resourves of 

The Realty-Seourities Investment Trust 

Realty Foundetion, Inc. 

Metropolitan Cesuelty Insurance Co. 
Safety of principal is unconditionally in- 
sured, the yield of 6% is guaranteed, 
and a substantially larger return may 
be expected by seep of the participa- 
tion provision. Mei coupon for descrip- 
hive material. 


————. 


National American Securities Company 
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BOOKS 


FICTION 
Stifling Sincerity 


DreAM’s END—Thorne Smith— 
McBride ($2). A young poet meets 
two women. One of them, whose 
name is Scarlet, is a passionate 
lady who lolls about showing her 
teeth in a_ provocative manner 
while she wears clothes which are 
nothing if not voluptuous. The 
other, name of Hilda, is a radiant 
and ideal embodiment, with “some- 
thing unearthly about her.” David, 
the poet, finds that whereas Hilda 
realizes for him a dream of beauty, 
the lower depths of his nature are 
called to the surface by the warm, 
red lips of Scarlet. The conflict 
goes on until Hilda, who is married 
to rich and lecherous John Elliot, 
dies. Still tormented by the re- 
membrance that for a moment he 
has yielded to the wiles of Scarlet, 
David dreams of Hilda. Finally 
he too dies, presumably to join her 
later. 

It is possible for a sincere au- 
thor to put so much intense feel- 
ing into a book that it becomes 
stuffy, stifling. Author Smith’s sin- 
crity is evident and creditable, 
but the conflicts in the minds of 
his characters, though perfectly 
imaginable, are poorly imagined. 
They have not been viewed with 
sufficient perspective to prevent 
their growing maudlin. The ac- 
tion is unbalanced. It wobbles 
of into a mist of emotion and 
disappears from sight. Author 
Smith’s last book, Topper (1926), 
was in a happier, lighter, suburban 
vein to which his readers may 
well wish he would return, 








Square Wheel 


ORDEAL BY GLORY—James Mar- 
shall—McBride ($2). Had small- 
town John Hoyer married sex-ap- 
pealing Agnes Paine instead of 
sweet, sympathetic Mary Borchard, 
he might never have become Gov- 
ernor. At his peak, however, when 
the architecture of his career has 
been executed to a _ nicety, he 
crumbles at a stroke of apoplexy. 

Author Marshall has contrived 
a credible and moving history of 
an idealist who pursued other phan- 
toms than those chased by big busi- 
nessmen and shady politicians in 
the late years of the last century, 
but he has allowed his_ selective 
faculty to droop. There is divaga- 
tion, fumbling with incidents and 
words. Force penetrates these de- 
‘fects; in spite of them the story 
‘progresses, with power but with- 
out smoothness, like an ore truck 
with one square wheel. 


Mortal Fairyland 

* THE Macic Mountain—Thomas 
Mann—Knopf (2 vol. $6). “An 
unassuming young man was travel- 
ing, in midsummer, from his na- 
tive city of Hamburg to Davos- 
Platz in the Canton of the Grisons, 
on a three weeks’ visit.” Soon after 
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Use KEYSTONE Rust-resisting 
COPPER STEEL SHEETS 


For Permanency 


BETTER building construc- 
tion, no matter how large or 
how small, isdepending more and 
more each year upon the utility 
of sheet metal. For repairs, re- 
placements, or for new construc- 
tion Sheet Steel has become the 
important factor with architects, 
contractors and owners. 


Columns, doors, metal lath, ridges, roof- 
ing, gutters, conductor pipe and spouting 
are better and more enduring if made 
from Keystone Rust-resisting Copper 
Steel. Supplied in Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, and Roofing Tin Plates. Sold 


by leading metal merchants. 





































Our booklet Facts will give you some 
surprising information relative to the su- 
periority of KeysTone quality as deter- 
mined by actual time and weather tests. 
Address the nearest District Sales Office. 
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his arrival, he perceives that his 
cigars have a flat taste. Before 
his three weeks are over, he has a 
bad cold. Before his return to 
Hamburg, to a world at war, he 
has spent seven years in a mortal 
fairyland. 

In the sanatorium, a high and 
chilly retreat, the perspective of 
life changes. With death for a 
background, massive and eccentric 
as the high Alps, the caperings of 
man seem puny by comparison. The 
‘idiotic decadence, the absurdly mi- 
croscopic preoccupations of human- 
ity are emphasized by their isola- 
tion. 

As Hans Castorp eats, sleeps, 
falls in love with Madame Chau- 
chat, talks to his cousin Joachim, 


he reproduces in miniature man liv- . 


ing in a community of death. The 
other dwellers on the magic moun- 
tain, likewise specializations of hu- 
manity in the large, significant and 
tiny, make irritable and oblivious 
motions in front of the back-drop 
of disaster. 

At the end of the second volume 
Hans Castorp comes down in time 
to fight in the World War. He is 
scarcely conscious of the masque 
in which he has been an actor. Yet 
he is no longer a total blank as on 
his arrival. He has listened to 
Settembrini talking democratic pol- 
itics. Peeperkorn, who has won 
Madame Chauchat and. dominated 
Castorp with the rest, is the first 
to die. 

In a sense all the persons of the 
story are symbols of certain ideas 
in the muddle that preceded the 
War. Peeperkorn personifies the 


THOMAS MANN 
Death is his back-drop 


strength, the glitter of royalty. 
What gives the metaphor power is 
the juxtaposition of death. Author 
Mann shows how men can adapt 
themselves to an environment of 
mortality by forgetting its exis- 
tence. So countries squabble and 
chatter in the presence of catas- 
trophe; so men, in the shadow of 
an enormous horror, pursue their 
silly and incongruous intrigues. 
The Author displays an intellect 





For The Motorist Who Knows 


The exacting motorist, who can- 
not be content with average ser- 
vice from his tires, finds complete 
tire satisfaction with the Fisk 
Extra Heavy Balloon. For extra 
comfort, extra safety, extra mile- 
age, learn to |:now the Fisk Extra 
Heavy Balloon, the super tire 


for super service. 


There is aFisk Tire for every 
car, a Fisk Tube for every 
tire, priced for every purse. 


FISK 


EXTRA HEAVY 


BALLOON 


<‘FISK SAYS Lo 


WITH MILEAGE’’ 
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profound, searching, inclusive, an 
artistry profound and subtle in all 
his works. These in translation 
have been Royal Highness, ironic 
comment on the life of kings; Deat' 
in Venice, three short stories; Bud- 
denbrooks, monumental saga of the 
19th Century. Son of a merchant, 
Herr Mann had to write secretly at 
first, functioning ostensibly as a 
life insurance salesman. 

His appearance is more present- 
able than distinguished. Aged 52, 
he has a wife, six children. Ten 
= after publication, Budden. 

rooks had gone through 50 edi- 
tions. Its author remains, now 
as then, the follower of no master, 
the founder of no school, as im. 
portant a writer as Germany pos. 
sesses. 


NON-FICTION 


Out to Texas 


Sam Bass was born in Indiana, 
It was called his native home 

Awl at the age of seventeen, 
Young Sam began to roam. 

He first went out to Texas, 

A cowboy for to be. 

And a kinder hearted fellow 
You'd scarcely ever see. 
Charles Siringo, born in the 

County of Matagorda, Tex., in 

1855, was a cowboy from seven 

on.* For 40 years he roamed about 

the West, either shooting at ban- 
dits with a large revolver or sell- 
ing ice cream and cigars in his 
shop. He helped chase Billy the 

Kid, whose bloodthirst was of an 

extraordinary coolness. As a de- 

tective he functioned for several 
years at taming the Wild West. 

Now he functions at pumping Wild 

West atmosphere into the eager 

balloon of his reminiscences. The 

verses above, quoted reminiscently, 
describe an oldtime bandit. Also 
they describe the spirit of Author 

Siringo, indicate the rough-and- 

tumble, hard-bitten, gun-toting 

memoir on saddle-leather that this 
book is. 


Glitter 


THE GOLDEN CoMPLEX—Lee Wil- 
son Dodd—John Day ($1.75). Ably 
if without great acumen Author 
Dodd proposes the inferiority com- 
plex as an answer to the questions, 
“Why was Byron a poet?” “Why 
was Cain a murderer?” “Why was 
Francis of Assisi a saint?” Re- 
minds Author Dodd: “Let me re- 
mind you of the former Kaiser's 
withered arm—the most dangerous 
deformity ever visited upon Eu- 
ropean civilization. ‘They  sha'l 
feel,’ said Wilhelm to himself, ‘that 
I am not a weakling!’ Let me re- 
mind you of the late Theodore 
Roosevelt’s rickety body. 

F The defect in Arathor | Dodd’ 8 book 
is not in his arguments. It is 
merely that such arguments are 
unnecessary, that anyone is ca- 
pable,. with less rodomontade, of pre- 
cisely the deductions which he 
achieves. In his efforts to gild the 
complex, Author Dodd uses a paint- 

*Riata AND Spurs—Charles A. Siringo— 

Houghton Mifflin ($3) 
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ged an advertising man—un- 
willing Rockefeller—finds him- 
self turned philanthropist when he 
reckons up reader response to his ad- 
vertising. Many a learned economist 
bemourns advertising waste. TIME 
extends relief to the advertiser—com- 
fort to the economist. 


Right people 

For the Alpha, also the Omega, of 
eliminating advertising waste 1s making 
sure that the right people read the ad- 
vertisements published. TIME auto- 
matically selects such right readers for 
you. Only the progressive, the modern- 
minded, can be expected to have interest 
in an incisive, searching summary of 
every week's significant news. And 
only these can be expected to make a 
flourishing market for national adver- 
tising — pie for the advertiser. 


Added to intelligence, enterprise, 


TIME’S circulation pie cuts mto many juicy plu 
F representing holders of executive positions. 


75-670 of 


TIME subscribers have above-average 
buying power. Should 100 TIME sub- 
scribers be interviewed, it would be 
found that 17 have incomes of $10,000 
or more, that 33 have $5,000 to $10,000, 
that go have $2,000 to $5,000. Only 
10 would have a family income of less 
than $2,000. 


Little Waste 


TIME circulation, then, has litele 
waste from the ability-to-buy stand- 
point. There is equally little waste 
from the standpoint of getting the ad- 
vertisement read. Every advertisement 
(excepting only two or three advance 
positions and the covers) is next to 
news. The 82.5% cover-to-cover readers 
are constantly exposed to advertising — 


bound to be influenced by it. 


ROBERT L. JOHNSON, Advertiung Manoger 
25 W. asth St., New York Cuy 
Main Office Penton Bidg., Cleveland. O 
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* The novel of that same ttle by the late Olwer Optic 
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Quick relief 


Stiff Neck 


and Cramped 


Muscles 





‘Absorbine ne Jie 


THE Absorbine: LINIMENT 


At all DRUGGISTS a 
Send for free trial bottle 


W. F.YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mads, ~ 


Keep That School- 


4 Complexion 


Shave with Bar- 
basol, and you 
leave the natu- 
ral oils right in 
the skin. Per- 
petual youth! 
No brush. No 
rub-in. Try 
Barbasol—3 
times—accord- 
ing to direc- 
tions. 

*‘Mister, you’re 
next!” 


Barbasol 


For Modern Shaving 


The Barbasol Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ienclose10c. Please send trial tube. 
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pot full of diluted Freudism 
thinned with Adlerism. His paint- 
brush has a self-conscious smirk. 
Unable to accomplish his intended 
alchemy, he succeeds in imparting 
to the “golden” complex a wan and 
tell-tale glitter. 


Flashlights 


THE Last Victorrans—Arthur 
A. Baumann—Lippincott ($5). At 
the close of the last century bril- 
liant British politicians were as 
numerous as rabbits and, as to 
good conversation, as prolific. Au- 
thor Baumann rescues bevies of 
these politicians from oblivion, re- 
stores them to public note. He 
heats over dinner-table talk which 
has been growing cool for 20 years, 
anecdotes which have been in the 
cake-box for two or three decades. 

The articles are short, seven to 
thirty pages, commenting on states- 
men and men of letters, sometimes 
criticizing their attitudes, more 
often merely turning a_ pocket 
flashlight on their manners, views, 
actions, idiosyncrasies, 

Disraeli “divided his speech into 
two parts, the first dealing with 
Europe, the second treating of the 
Eastern possessions of the Sultan. 
After dismissing the absurd pre- 
tensions of Greece with a counsel 
of impatience, he stopped and put 
his hand into the inner pocket of 
his frock coat. He pulled out a 
tiny silver flask, deliberately un- 
screwed the top, took a pull at its 
contents, as deliberately replaced 
it, and turning to a grave and 
silent House said, ‘And now, my 
Lords, I will ask you to accom- 
pany me into Asia.’ ” 

Another gesture: “Lord Salis- 
bury wiped his brow with the back 
of his hand. The familiar gesture 
at once put an audience of shy 
artisans at their ease. He dealt 
with the Balkan question. ‘I have 
in my pocket,’ said Lord Salisbury, 
‘a letter from the Sultan of Turkey 
which I will read to you,’ and, fum- 
bling in the breast pocket of his 
frock coat, he pulled out a bundle 
of letters from which he selected 
one, and said: ‘The Sultan asks 
me to tell the People of England,’ 
and then proceeded to read a few 
words. . Artisans, clerks . . 
dock laborers gasped with excite- 
ment.” 

Of Benjamin Jowett, Master of 
Balliol: “The Master had sent me 
down the term before for some 
tipsy revel, with expressions of cold 
contempt. He now invited me to 
spend a part of the next long* at 
his Malvern Villa, an honor rarely 
extended. . . . As a host nobody 
could have been more charming 
though his sherry was rather fiery, 
not to be allayed by his piping as- 
surance that it was Amontillado.” 

The scholarly and courteous dis- 
course of Author Baumann’s papers 
has a cumulative effect. Onetime 
editor of the London Saturday Re- 
view, he is perhaps less brilliant 
than the men, his familiars, of 
whom he writes, but his dignity 
equals theirs. His scattered essays 
will add material to many a biog- 


raphy. 


*i,e. long vacation. 
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